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North American Indians were hooking halibut with 
that crude gadget labeled (A). Later, our Pacific 
Northwest Indians improved it (not, however, from 
the halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B). Which led 
to today’s efficient, machine-made halibut hook (C),. 
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“Fishery,” “‘Fishing.”’ These articles, plus hundreds 


of others, bring the whole subject to life for 

teachers and classes through World Book’s 

Unit Teaching Plan No. 44...‘‘Food.” 

One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, this unit organizes in desirable teaching 
sequence World Book’s more than 400 separate 
references on food. Also included are study 
questions, answers, and activities designed to make 
teaching easier and more effective. These new 
World Book Unit Teaching Plans have been 
especially well received by curriculum workers and 
teachers. Send the coupon for your free copy of the 
**Food”’ unit and an index to all 22 new Unit 


Teaching Plans. 
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In this Issue... 


The nature of the theme articles 
for this issue is discussed in the edi- 
torial. But here’s a little informa- 
tion about other articles and fea- 
tures in your April magazine. 

From the Department’s Annual 
Meeting, held in Chicago last 
month, comes an article based on 
one of the major speeches. It is 
Vera Dean’s “Our Children and 
Tomorrow’s World.” You'll find it 
on p. 36. 

From two first-grade teachers 
and a principal in Washington 
comes evidence that “it can be 
done.” Two teachers can work to- 
gether with a double room of first- 
graders, and do a better job than 
either one could do alone. They 
tell you why they believe this in an 
article on p. 33-35. 

From a woman with long ex- 
perience in the elementary school 
comes a very readable account of 
the qualities needed in an elemen- 
tary school principal. Read 
“Wanted—An Elementary School 
Principal” on p. 30-31. 

ow 
Next issue... 

The final issue this year will also 
deal with the theme, “Working 
Together for Better Schools.” It 
will be identified as Part II; the 
April issue will be identified as 
Part I. 

Everybody had a hand in planning 
Howard School, a fine new school 
unit in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The story of the cooperative plan- 
ning behind this school will be told 
in the May issue of our magazine. 

An article from the National 
Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools will give helpful sugges- 
tions about financing a school 
building program. 

“We Do It This Way” will have 
a special flavor in May. It comes to 
us from Hawaii. 
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Thru Cooperative Effort 


In our magazine program this year we have been concerned, up to this point, with a coop- 
erative appraisal of our public schools—what we expect of them, how well they measure up, 
what is needed to provide good schools for our children. 

We come now to the final phase of the magazine program for this year—a series of articles 
describing successful cooperative efforts to prov ride the best possible education for young people 
in our country. So many were the illustrations we wanted to use that we decided to devote both 
the April and the May issues to them, and to use “Working Together for Better Schools” as the 
theme for both issues. 

The illustrations are varied. Some deal with the problem of financial support for building pro- 
grams, some with cooperative development of the school curriculum, some with the principal’s 
leadership and ways to improve it, some with recruitment of teachers. Still others go into the 
matter of improved programs for preparing teachers, and cooperative planning of new school 
buildings. 

The illustrations, drawn from widely-scattered parts of our country, provide heartening evi- 
dence of these significant things: sincere interest, shared by school and community, in providing 
the best possible education for children; willingness and ability to work together for this com- 
mon goal; and—the highly observable effectiveness of joint efforts. 
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ARITHMETIC 
MATERIALS 





BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Children gain concrete experiences in de- 


veloping number concepts with these well 
designed, interesting, easy to use devices. 

















Judy COUNT-TEN BOARDS 


Made in 2 sections for easy handling, 
each 814” x 14”. Number symbols, names 
and corresponding number of colorful, 
movable circles are placed in gradation 
from 1 to 5; 6 to 10. 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $2.00 each 


NEW! 
Judy 20 


SLIDE BOARD 


An ingenious 
board 634” x 24” 
with number 
names, symbols. 
20 colorful circles 
slide along ver- 
tical groove. Re- 
appearing on re- 
verse side, they 
aid self-checking 
in addition, sub- 
traction, group- |) 
ings from 1 to 20. = 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $1.75 each 


Judy Ten Slide Board 
Judy Number Work Board #10 
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Enclosed you will find my check for $5.00 pay- 
ment of national dues for the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Your publications are 
excellent and I would like to receive my own copies, 


Mrs. Louise T. North, Principal | 


Washington Elementary School 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


I read some chapters in a copy of Guidance for 
Today’s Children and think it is fine for any group 
of counseling people. 

Alta Rayle, Librarian 
Colfax High School 
Colfax, North Carolina 


Elementary principals are much better organized 
than back in 1930 and I am happy to have had a small 
part in aiding this growth. I hope all new elementary 
principals will wholeheartedly support the DESP so 
that they will continue to grow professionally with 
the aid of this fine group of leaders in education. 
There is much to do. 

ngnes McGinty 
125% South Fifth Street 
ro hating Indiana 


A. word about my work—it’s very satisfying. I've 
learned a lot about education. W hat this le: arning I 
worth, I’m not sure. I’ve seen Egypt “top to bottom.” 
She has repeated her rituals like the woman repeats 
the arm motions while doing the family wash in the 
canal. She has shared few secrets but in hiding them 
she has shown how that process takes place. ‘T have 
seen professionals i in search of status symbols behave 
like women at a bargain counter and I have had 
them confound me with their intellectual acuity. 
Education here is often worn like a Christian Dior 
frock—thanks to British and French influence. 

Fred E. Harris 
Cairo, Egypt 


lus @ Judy Number Work Board #20 
@ Judy Place Value Peg Holder 
Judy Abacus Judy Clock 
Judy Number-ite Judy Counting Meter 


Write Dept. EP for complete catalog of Materials by Judy 
THE JUDY CO. 310. 2nd st, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


(Fred Harris is on leave from his regular job % 
professor of education, University of Kentucky, and 
is spending about 15 months on an educational proj- 


ect in Egypt.) 
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John Rowe | ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 








) pay- 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
f Ele- 
IS are 
Opies. Dear Friend: 
ave Training sales managers in how to train salesmen has substantially 
weer é g Sales Managers 1n how to train salesmen has su stantially 
increased sales results for a number of American businesses. 
The businessman’s approach to teaching others to teach is basically 
similar to that of most educators, but includes some interesting showmanship. 
pd I had an opportunity recently to observe a sales training instructor 
S demonstrate to 22 Branch Sales Managers how best to train each Branch 
=" Manager’s own group of salesmen. 
nal The business of these men is selling crackers and cookies, but the instructor, 
collins in order to demonstrate a sales training technique, was teaching each Branch 
Manager how to tie (with electrical cord) an “Underwriter’s” knot. 
teil The instructor showed one manager how to do it, but the manager was 
ol utterly unable to duplicate the tying of this relatively simple knot after 
aie careful observation. 
‘SP so The instructor explained, in very precise language, to another manager how 
> with to tie this simple knot, yet the manager was unable to duplicate the knot after 
-ation. this careful,;explanation. 


Yet later, when the instructor combined a demonstration for visual effect 
with an exact description of how to tie the knot, and gave the men time to 
Street practice, he got good results. This was done to demonstrate to these Sales 
Managers the importance of showing as well as telling, and of getting their men 
to practice approved methods. 














g. I've Encyclopaedia reference in the school, guides both students and 

Ling Is teachers into this effective combination of accurate statement and visual 

tom. illustration, plus an opportunity to practice. The school itself is the 

epeats practice-ground. 

in the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, above all others, provides a wealth of visual 

- them material, along with the text. There are, in BRITANNICA, 33,432 illustrations, 

| have drawings, maps, charts and visual guides. It is the most widely quoted of all 
ehave encyclopaedias. It is so universally accepted as an authority that courts of law 
€ had admit ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA as evidence. The more you can guide your 
culty. teachers and students to the habit of encyclopaedia-reference, the more you 

| Dior employ a tested combination of the visual, the auditory and the motor. 

Harris Sincerely, 

gypt 

job as (Coe 
y, and 

* i- John R. Rowe 

| JRR:lk Educational Director 

SI PAL 
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Elementary Principals’ 
Conference 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
June 27—July 9, 1955 


The Boston University Summer Term, in 
cooperation with the School of Education, 
announces and invites the nation’s Elemen- 
tary School Administrators to attend the 
annual two-week Conference, organized to 
permit participants to work with current 
problems of administration and, also, to 
concentrate in an area of interest in the 
skills and content. The Conference is open 
to principals and experienced teachers and 
two or three semester hours of graduate 
credit may be earned. 


Outstanding Conference Faculty 


BOON TA TRUER 6.60 cccccssscsvens Reading 
Helen A. Murphy........... Primary Reading 
B. FROG WOES. oo vccesecceccesesel Arithmetic 
Marion A. Anderson........... Language Arts 
CE PEE Rc ccaccdscavenes Social Studies 
MARR J. GOST. oc vicwecccsccvcccses Guidance 
TD: d5 ken cacweasesaenl Administration 


Guest Speakers 


Dean E. T. McSwain. . Northwestern University 


Dorothy Neubauer 
Editor, National Elementary Principal 


Rae COME. oc cc cccsccssvenes Sargent Camp 
Dean W. Linwood Chase... .Boston University 


Special Events 


Historical tour of Boston 
Visitation to new school buildings 
A day at Sargent Camp, Peterborough, N. H. 


For a descriptive brochure and 
registration blank, write: 


DR. MARK MURFIN 
Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
332 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








Authors and Artists 


The theme for this issue, “Working Together 
for Better Schools,”’ is developed in the following 
articles: . 


“Parents and Teachers Design A Curriculum,” 
written by EpyrHe GoLpMaAN, an elementary 
school principal, and HeLten WItcox, a parent, 
Denver, Colorado. 

“A Challenge to Professional Associations,” 
written by Roserr L. Nasu, President, Ohio 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and Howarp WAKEFIELD, Project Coordinator, 
School-Community Development Study, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Preparing Principals for Leadership” was 
written by Fritz C. Borceson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York. 

“Cracker Barrel, Part IV” was written by 
GeorceE Suarp, Curriculum Coordinator, Tenafly, 
New Jersey, Public Schools, and ALLAN LASSNER, 
a parent whose children attend the Stillman 
School in Tenafly. 

“Financial Support for Better Schools” was 
prepared by Erste Hayes, Supervisor, Fayette 
County Schools, Lexington, Kentucky. 

“Cooperative Programs for Teacher Recruit- 
ment, Part I” is based on Lay-Professional Action 
Programs to Secure and Retain Qualified Teach- 
ers, published by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA. 


Other articles in this issue are the following: 

“Wanted—An Elementary Principal,” prepared 
by Una Rowe, a parent, and a teacher in the 
Special Education Department of the Milw aukie, 
Oregon, school system. 

“They Said It Couldn’t Be Done,” prepared by 
three educators from Tonasket, W ashington— 
La Vera O’Day and Bessie BuckLanp, elemen- 
tary school teachers, and Frep E. PAuLey, ele- 
mentary school principal. 

“Our Children and Tomorrow’s World,” pre 
pared by Vera Micuetes Dean, Editor, Foreiga 
Policy Association, New York, New York. 


Contributors to “Design for Better Service” 
and “We Do It This Way” are identified on the 


pages on which these features appear. 
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Now! WELCH Rol-a-Lab 


for ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CLASSES 


Complete Outfit For Performing 138 Procedures 
Covering 30 Basic Experiments In Elementary Science 














Ample space is provided for storage 
of additional materials. Will serve as 


many as 5 rooms on one floor 
MOVABLE 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


Designed with the teacher in mind. Illustrations show how to set up 
each experiment and set of study questions. Will increase student in- 
terest, by pointing out practical applications and filling in where an 
approximate experiment is not practicable. 


EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP BY STEP IN FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. 


No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, $6 00 oo 
and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. . 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP Chicago 10, Illinois. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Parents and Teachers 
a a Curriculum 





Parents and teachers are working together suc- 
cessfully on curriculum planning for the Den- 
ver Public Schools. The novelty phase has been 
passed. Cooperative curriculum building is ac- 
cepted as a normal procedure which was, un- 
accountably, discovered only recently. For many 
years, good school systems had found w ays to 
work with parents, to acquaint them w ith the 
school program, to enlist their aid and support. 
But there remained technics to be discovered. 

A little over four years ago, there was a change 
of administration in the Denver Public Schools. 
As the new superintendent undertook his admin- 
istration, he and the members of the Board of 
Education pooled their ideas and ideals about 
education, and several far-reaching policies and 
procedures were launched. 

In order to assess public opinion correctly in 
Denver, the Board of Education authorized an 
opinion survey to be conducted by a profes- 
sional research concern. Persons interviewed were 
divided into four groups: the general adult popu- 
lation, recent Denver public school graduates, 
parents of children then in school, and teachers. 
The aim was to get the most objective and scien- 
tific data possible concerning the attitudes of 
these groups toward the schools and their pro- 
cedures. 

The Board of Education also felt it was neces- 
sary to secure objective data with regard to 
the achievement of pupils in the subject matter 
areas. Accordingly, a status testing program was 
instituted, using nationally standardized tests se- 


8 ‘ 


lected primarily from the areas of English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies. A mental health in- 
ventory was also taken to discover the general 
“mental climate” of the schools and homes as 
reflected in the attitudes of the pupils. 

It will be recalled that about this time, in 1950, 
there was a strong and nationwide wave of in- 
terest in education. People were concerned with 
school problems accumulated during the war— 
inadequate teachers’ salaries, shortage of well- 
qualified teachers, a backlog of needed school 
construction. The changed ways of living and 
the outlook resulting from the war years intro- 
duced a new perspective, and citizens expressed 
both constructive and destructive criticism of 
their schools in various parts of the country. It 
was within this framework that the parents and 
school personnel of Denver began to work to- 
gether for school improvement. 


Project Begun 


A lay Advisory Council on Curriculum was 
organized. Its membership at first consisted of 
the executive committee of the Denver County 
Council of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
five PTA presidents, one from each of the dis- 
tricts contributing to the five senior high schools. 
Representation was equally divided between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

A major objective of the Denver school sys- 
tem is to coordinate its program from kinder- 
garten thru the twelfth grade—the “K-12” ap- 
proach. Around this basic concept the new in- 
structional projects were planned. The mathe- 
matics program, K-12, was studied and a guide 
for teachers was prepared by a committee of ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Obv iously, this area 
was one readily adapted to a sequential study at 
all grade levels. 

Next came a language arts guide, built around 
the growth in the skills of reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. As it came from the press, 
copies of this guide were given to the Parents 
Advisory Council for study. Those w ho had 
helped produce it explained the nature and put- 
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poses ot such guides. Everyone was interested in 


the way speaking and listening skills were se- dent to see that the meetings were well pub- 
quentially developed, as illustrated by “growth licized so that all would have the Opportunity to 
charts,’ and in the methods used for teaching participate. 


reading and writing. 


Someone asked, “May we see this process of various w ays. In some cases the PTA president 


constructing a guide from the start? It is very in- 
teresting and we should like to follow the various 
phases as they are developed.” 

“Of course, you can do that,” the superin- 
tendent replied, “but why don’t you participate, 
too? You have become conversant with guides 
and their organization and content. Your view- 
points on the values of your own educational ex- 
perience, your understanding of the attitudes of 
your children toward their teachers and the sub- 
ject matter taught—all these would be of great 
help in planning our program.” 





A Social Studies Curriculum 


To launch th's idea, three parents were se- 
lected as participating members of the K-12 So- 
cial Studies Committee. They sat down with the 
teachers, supervisors, consultants, and principals 
for the common purpose of developing a social 
studies curriculum. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the social 
studies is the most complex area of our school 
program, the area of dispute and controversy, the 
area where scope and sequence vary markedly 
from one city to another. It was, therefore, very 
appropri iate to involve parents in the study, to 
acquaint them with the teachers’ problems, to 
get their advice on specific topics and problems. 

The first task before the parents and the school 
personnel was to arrive at agreement upon a 
common point of view and to work out a state- 
ment of philosophy and broad objectives which 
would be the preface of the guide. All partici- 
pants were faced with the same necessity of ex- 
ploring and clarifying their viewpoints, putting 
them down in w riting, harmonizing them with 
the opinions or the phrasing of others. 

After this original draft was drawn up, the 
entire council of. nearly go members had an op- 
portunity to participate. Copies of the tentative 
statement were printed in adequate numbers for 
all who were interested—teachers, parents, and 
the citizenry at large—to have a copy for study 
and discussion. Meetings were held thruout the 
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city. It was the responsibility of each local presi- 


Presentation of the project was handled in 


did it. The principal usually participated. Panels 
of teachers, parents, and administrators were 
commonly formed. At least one active committee 
member was present as a resource person when- 
ever possible. In many cases two meetings were 
scheduled, one to hear a discussion of the state- 
ment, the second to follow up with discussion 
after individuals had had time to reflect upon it. 
These joint meetings of faculties and parent 
groups were interesting and profitable to all. 

Time was always provided for discussion. 
Sparks were encouraged to fly. Agreements and 
disagreements were stated and recorded. These 
suggestions went to the K-12 committee, were 
compiled and analyzed, and the statement was 
revised. A subcommittee read all the statements 
and commented on the close similarity between 
suggestions made by the parents and those made 
by the faculty. 

All these procedures took time. Let no one as- 
sume that this method can be hurried. But let us 
remember that parents and teachers were work- 
ing together at every step of the way. 

The next topic for consideration was the con- 
tent of the social studies curriculum—the units or 
courses recommended for each grade level. On 
this, many committee meetings were held and it 
is worth repeating that the parent representatives 
attended every meeting. 

Early in this experience of parents and school 
personnel working together, most of the distinc- 
tions between parent and teacher were dropped. 
Out-of-town consultants professed themselves un- 
able to tell which were which. First names came 
into use in many instances altho that “formal in- 
formality” ‘was neither suggested nor stressed. 
Three consultants met with the committee, made 
suggestions about the content, and entered into 
the “free-for-all” discussion about whatever ques- 
tions emerged. 

Representatives from the language arts and the 
science curriculum committees met with the so- 
cial studies committee to work out with them 
interrelationships of the various areas and the best 
use of time allocations. 








Wide Participation 


A Tentative Outline of the K-12 Social Studies 
Program was prepared in mimeographed form. 
The committee also prepared a questionnaire for 
use by parent and faculty groups. Experience in 
the previous meetings resulted in better and more 
comprehensive planning for the second part of 
the project. School principals and PTA officers 
exerted greater efforts to bring in people who 
did not have children in schools. Parents and 
other lay persons more frequently presided or 
took leadership roles. Total attendance was much 
greater, proving that good informal advertising 
had occurred and friends and neighbors had heard 
that something of interest was under way. 

Questions most often raised for discussion con- 
cerned American history, Denver and Colorado 
history, controversial issues, developing critical 
thinking, and economics. The problem of whether 
to teach history, geography, civics, and econom- 
ics separately or “correlated” was examined. It 
was clearly revealed that the term “social studies” 
is not as well understood and accepted as the 
term “mathematics” for a related group of dis- 
ciplines. 

When the questionnaires came in, teachers 
compiled and analyzed those from the faculty 
members, and parents handled those from the lay 
groups. (Human nature prompted each group to 
read the other group’s data.) When these findings 
were reported to the total committee, a close 
agreement between the two groups was again 
revealed. The school people were encouraged by 
the willingness of parents to support the teaching 
of issues that make the social studies vital, mean- 
ingful, and essential to the training of citizens in 
a democracy. 

Individual teachers were then assigned to the 
writing of resource guide units at the various 
grade levels in which they specialized. 

Last fall, the Denver Public Schools undertook 
the introduction and implementation of the guide. 
Principals and teachers read it and discussed its 
implications for the classroom. Groups facing 
common problems, such as teachers from several 
schools working at the same grade level, met with 
resource persons. Parent and lay groups are fol- 
lowing thru to see how the program they helped 
to plan works out in action. 
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The Denver Plan 


In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has 
been made to describe what is now being called 
“The Denver Plan.” It puts into practice the ex- 
pression of responsible public opinion. Lay per- 
sons, classroom teachers, and administrators ex- 
plore ideas together, create ideas together, pro- 
gress side by side toward their common goal— 
the best possible education for all the boys and 
girls of Denver. 





A TEACHER PRAYS 


Help me, O God, to see the living truth 

Behind the printed page, behind the maze 

Of facts and words and dates that I must 
teach 

To minds that blindly grope their way along, 

Not knowing what they seek, or how they 
learn. 

Help me to see the truth—and pass it on. 


Help me to see the beauty of the world 
That lies about me in my daily round; 

Let not my heart be closed, my eyes be blind 
To sunset ‘glory or the light of stars. 

Help me to see the beautiful and then 

To open eyes that else would see it not. 


Help me to keep my sense of humor keen, 
Not be upset when little things go wrong, 
Help me to laugh with children in their fun, 
But still control my mirth, and never stoop 
To ridicule of any helpless child. 

Help me to keep my humor keen—and kind. 


Grant one more prayer, O Teacher of us all, 
That I may never make myself a god 

Of Method or Routine; let me not be 

A cog in a machine, or ever come 

To hold the system higher than the child. 
Help me to see each soul—and lead it on. 


Mary Dare Haithcock 
Elementary School Teacher 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The keystone of educational effort is the 
grow th of boys and girls—in knowledge and its 
use, in the maturity of emotion, and in the de- 
velopment of phy sical vigor. Every other regard 
should be predicated upon that effort. The sup- 
port of education should consist of what is ade- 
quate to encourage the desired growth. The con- 
trol of education should be guided by the growth 
goals. The entire operation of the educational 
enterprise should be devoted to cultivating the 
potentialities of children. 

Professional associations of elementary school 
principals are vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of the educational programs of local com- 
munities. That concern is at the heart of every 
activity of principals’ associations, but these or- 
ganizations do not work directly in the sphere of 
school operation, support, or control. Their in- 
terest is in the development and stimulation of 
competent local leadership in elementary edu- 
cation. 

Principals’ associations can contribute to the 
improvement of educational leadership—and, 
thereby, to the improvement of education—in 
several ways. Working together thru their pro- 
fessional association, principals can inaugurate 
and participate in research. Research removes 
from the realm of conjecture much discussion 
about education. Systematic study will reveal 
problem areas in leadership and will help to indi- 
cate the direction improvements should take. 
Working together, principals can identify and 
expose problems which block improvement. 
Statewide concerns can then be given statewide 
attention. Problems geared to geographic or cul- 
tural influences can be studied intensively within 
the confines of the areas of influence. 

Ina strong sense, associations inspire principals 
thru prompting members to give serious thought 
to the difficulties of others, and thru the renewal 
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of efforts to solve chronic problems. Associations 
are also in a good position to secure and to co- 
ordinate consultative services which can _ be 
helpful in the solution of common problems. 

To give opportunities for problem- sharing, to 
inspire, to promote research, and to draw in spe- 
cialized assistance—for an association to do these 
things is to help local communities take lengthen- 
ing strides in educational attainment. 


Climate for Leadership Growth 


If only we had more teachers! more space! 
more equipment! Principals often see a larger 
staff and more equipment as the answer to educa- 
tional problems; yet those principals with more 
staff and equipment have many of the same edu- 
cational problems. Organizational changes are 
sometimes needed badly, but quality is not always 
the result of better organization. Difficulties can 
be created or aggravated by the expansion. A 
school well organized as to class size and equipped 
with an abundance of teaching materials may 
still have a low-value educational program. How, 
then, can the educational development of children 
be improved, when everyone seems to be work- 
ing so hard just to hold the line? 

Sometimes the things which cannot be accom- 
plished by individual elementary school principals 
can be achieved thru the sharing of concerns and 
ideas with fellow principals. The members of the 
Ohio Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals recently took a look at the job of the princi- 
pal in their state and discovered some startling 
facts which helped to pinpoint chronic bottle- 
necks to progress: 


1. One out of four persons now serving as an ele- 
mentary school principal is teaching full time. (In 


II 











many cases, such limitation of time available for 
leadership in the improvement of instruction may 
be standing in the way of a better educational 
program. ) 

2. Two out of three principals did not major in ele- 

mentary education as an undergraduate student or 
in elementary school administration as a graduate 
student. 
(A lack of understanding of the attributes of a 
good elementary school program would certainly 
handicap growth. Feeling unsure in the role of 
counselors to teachers with educational problems, 
many principals have busied themselves with a 
multitude of administrative and clerical duties. ) 


If limited leadership outlook and _ practice 
among the rank and file is a hindrance to educa- 
tional improvement, what can a professional or- 
ganization of elementary school principals do to 
improve the climate for change? The first step is 
to compile factual data which will help to iden- 
tify the problem areas. The question of procedure 
can be answered more fully by what the Ohio 
state association of principals did. 


Wide Involvement is the Catalyst 


The executive board of the Ohio Department 
of Elementary School Principals selected a re- 
search committee consisting of three principals 
and a research consultant who was a project co- 
ordinator from the School-Community Develop- 
ment Study. This committee, assisted by the 
executive board, designed a task-analysis ques- 
tionnaire which, with a letter from the president 
of the Department, was distributed to more than 
1500 elementary school principals in the state. 
Approximately 800 questionnaires were returned. 

Data from the questionnaires were summarized 
and presented at the Department’s next annual 
meeting in the form of a mimeographed booklet, 
copies of which were given to each member. The 





1 The School-Community Development Study is one 
of eight regional study groups devoted to the task of 
improving educational leadership. It seeks improv ement 
thru combined research and field service and is guided 
by two purposes: 1) aligning with current needs the uni- 
versity preparation of educational administrators; 2) im- 
proving the professional competence of administrators- 
in-service. The nationwide program, known as the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration, was 
made possible by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

In 1952, the Ohio Department of Elementary School 
Principals entered into an agreement with the School- 
Community Development Study to cooperate in the 
planning and conduct of a research project. 
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booklet, which was approved by the research 
committee, contained the data summary, and it 
advanced questions which the data seemed to 
raise rather than to answer. 

The members in attendance at this annual 
meeting decided to devote the eight spring dis- 
trict gatherings of principals to a more detailed 
study of the data and to small-group discussion 
of pertinent questions. These district meetings— 
most of them half-day sessions—had a total at- 
tendance of approximately 550, largely elemen- 
tary school principals, with a few supervisors, 
superintendents, and representatives of the state 
department of education. 

At each meeting, approximately the same pro- 
cedure was followed in presenting the data for 
discussion. The state president spoke first, ex- 
plaining the research project which the De- 
partment had undertaken in cooperation with 
the School-Community Development Study. The 
project coordinator presented data gathered in 
the research. Nine posters were displayed and 
the data on them were explained rather than in- 
terpreted. They covered facts about professional 
preparation and certification, selection, tasks of 
the principalship, agenda for teachers’ meetings, 
and participation by principals in community 
affairs. A field director of the Ohio Education 
Association concluded the presentation by stat- 
ing the responsibility of elementary school prin- 
cipals, individually and as a professional organi- 
zation, to decide which background conditions 
and job practices meet an acceptable standard, 
and what should be done about those which do 
not meet the standard. The entire presentation 
was limited to approximately one-half hour. 

Following the presentation, the principals di 
vided into work groups according to the areas of 
concern—professional _ preparation, improved 
standards, realignment of tasks, staff problems, 
community relations, etc. In each case, with the 
results of the survey at hand, they were able to 
begin with factual information about their present 
status, and to use these data in planning profes- 
sional improvements in the elementary school 
principalship. Each work group had a “recorder 
who reported concerns and conclusions in a 
summary period. 

Shortly after the spring meetings were finished, 
the executive board of the Ohio Department of 
Elementary School Principals met and pulled to- 
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gether the interpretations and opinions of the 
discussion groups of principals across the state. 
(The executive board includes the district chair- 
men and the state officers.) A publication was 
then outlined and portions of it given to com- 
mittees of the board to refine. It was eventually 
turned over to a representative of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association and to the School-Community 
Development Study for further organizing and 
editing. 

This publication? contains simplified tabula- 
tions of data obtained from the questionnaires 
completed by the elementary school principals. It 
also includes summaries of the problem areas and 
courses of action identified by the principals in 
their district meetings. As outlined, the publica- 
tion sets the new dimensions of the job: 


Job Specifications: The Professional Elementary 
School Principal 
I. Personal Growth 
A. Prepared for elementary school leadership 
B. Properly certificated 
C. Actively affiliated with a professional asso- 
ciation 
II. Effective Administration 
A. Elements (knowing who and what he works 
with) 
B. Functions (understanding what he does) 
C. Improvement (knowing what he wants to 
do) 
III. Supervision for Program Improvement 
A. Thru the staff 
B. Thru the pupils 
C. Thru cooperative procedures, in finding bet- 
ter ways to work for program improve- 
ment 
IV. Communitywide Educational Leadership 
A. Having a two-way public relations program 
B. Understanding the school community 
C. Sharing in community activities 


These four dimensions have become four chap- 
ters in the publication. Each deals with a wider 
circle of responsibility than the prior one. The 
first dimension centers on the personal qualifica- 
tions brought to the job by the principal. The 
second dimension centers on the personal re- 
sponsibilities of the job. The third dimension en- 
compasses the larger responsibility for the school 
and the instructional program. The fourth di- 








*Robert E. Lucas and Howard Wakefield, Eds. By 
Their Bootstraps: An Approach to Elementary-School 


Leadership. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 1955. 
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mension goes out to the community or neighbor- 
hood in which the elementary school principal 
must exercise educational leadership. 

Four masters’ theses* on particular aspects of 
the elementary school principalship were com- 
pleted during the year. Three were written by 
members of the Department who were taking ad- 
vanced work in elementary school administra- 
tion. 


Action for Educational Improvement 


Out of the wide-scale look at the facts, the 
small-group deliberations, and the analysis of the 
record by the execu ive board, suggestions for 
action have come. They are directed toward 
levels and agencies which are in a position to take 
the lead in getting action. 


I. The State Department of Education 
A. Give more emphasis to consultative and spe- 
cial services to elementary education. 
B. Raise and enforce certification standards. 
C. Help to establish cooperative working rela- 
tionships with the many groups having a 
statewide interest in elementary education. 


II. Superintendents and Board Members 

A. Expand the elementary school administra- 
tive team. Many well-developed talents are 
needed for curriculum expansion, program 
enrichment, plant and personnel manage- 
ment, pupil services, etc. The principal brings 
these varied talents to bear upon local diffi- 
culties and he coordinates the resulting ef- 
forts. It has become impossible for one per- 
son to be skilled and versed for leadership in 
every aspect of elementary education. 

B. Recognize the elementary school principal- 
ship as a distinct position in the administra- 


(Continued on p. 28) 





3 William E. Loffer. “Practices and Problems of 483 
Ohio Elementary-School Principals in Relation to Per- 
sonal and Local Conditioning Factors.” A Master’s Thesis. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Library. 
1954 

Russell A. Milliken. “A Survey of Certain Duties and 
Responsibilities of Elementary-School Principals in the 
State of Ohio.” A Master’s Thesis. Athens, Ohio: The 
Ohio University Library. 1954. 

Rosella Z. Roff. “Background Factors of Ohio Ele- 
mentary-School Principals as Related to Attitudes Ex- 
pressed Concerning Community Relations.” A Master’s 
Thesis. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Li- 
brary. 1954. 

Robert E. Simmons. “Academic Preparation and Pro- 
fessional Experience of Ohio Elementary -School Princi- 
pals.” A Master’s Thesis. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University Library. 1954. 
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A group of professors of elementary adminis- 
tration and supervision, some three dozen or 
more, met with a few selected elementary school 
principals and state department representatives in 
February 1954 under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
for the purpose of improving university programs 
designed to prepare prospective principals for 
their leadership roles. This was probably the first 
attempt, on a nationwide basis, to bring together 
professors who have a major responsibility for 
the professional training of elementary school 
leaders. During the various sessions of this con- 
ference the group identified several causes for the 
changes taking place in the preparation of ele- 
mentary principals, briefly described innovations 
in current practice, arrived at some tentative con- 
clusions about program needs, and proposed sev- 
eral specific steps for future action by which the 
training programs might be up- graded. 

While innovations were all too often reported 
as in “the planning stages,” a few promising be- 
ginnings are actually under way. Among these 
are the following emphases or approaches: core 
courses, Case seminar, inter-disciplinary approach, 
competency profiles, internship, survey participa- 
tion, field trips, workshops, action research, and 
university leadership i in stimulating local and state 
principals’ associations to develop dynamic pro- 
fessional programs. These and other specific ef- 
forts at improving and vitalizing the training pro- 
grams which prepare elementary school princi- 
pals will provide better prepared personnel and 
will contribute to the development of higher pro- 
fessional and personal standards for the elemen- 
tary school principalship. They will—provided 
some kind of cooperative program for refinement 
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FRITZ C. BORGESON 


and continuous appraisal can be established which 
will involve the organized groups of elementary 
principals and the professors in all institutions 
training principals, as well as other leaders con- 
cerned with this problem.! 


Improved Initial Training Imperative 


The profound importance of providing a sound 
and adequate minimum professional preparation 
for all elementary school principals in the land 
can hardly be exaggerated. They constitute the 
one group of educational leaders ‘that has respon- 
sibility for the effectiveness of the educational 
program of all the children of all the people. Try 
totalling all the other public school leaders—local 
superintendents, associate and assistant superin- 
tendents, county and state leaders, secondary 
principals, supervisors of instruction, business ad- 
ministrators, directors of guidance, research, and 
adult education—and you will find they do not 
equal in number the elementary school adminis- 
trators and supervisors in the land. In fact, it is 
not to be denied that elementary school princi- 
pals constitute a large reservoir from which 
school boards draw in selecting other types of 
educational leaders. And those of us who have 
devoted much of our professional careers to serv- 
ice in colleges and universities which train teach- 
ers and school administrators bear witness to the 
fact that once a person has completed state certifi- 
cation requirements for a leadership position in 
education, has been appointed to a principalship 
or other position, and finally procures permanent 





1Editor’s Note: The Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, expects to continue its interest 
in working on a cooperative program w hich will involve 
the groups Dr. Borgeson mentions. A second meeting, 
similar to the one referred to in the first paragraph of 
this article, was held in conjunction with the Depaft- 
ment’s Annual Meeting in Chicago last month. Other 
plans for a cooperative approach to the problem of im- 
proving the training program for elementary schoo 
principals are now under consideration. 
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tenure in such position, he seldom returns for ad- 
vanced or specialized training to meet the de- 
mands placed upon him by later promotions or 
transfers to other types of leadership responsi- 
bilitv. Hence the seriousness with which one must 
approach and plan the pre-service preparation of 
all principals and other educational leaders for 
their first leadership position. 

Of the ten innovations in training programs 
enumerated above, the internship for school ad- 
ministrators has been tried in varying degree in 
approximately seventeen institutions. Professors 
and local school administrators who have co- 
operated in this program are extremely enthusi- 
astic over its potential. While most internship 
programs have come into being since 1947, a few 
were in operation prior to that date. The intern- 
ship for elementary school principals at New 
York University had its inception in 1933. During 
our first twenty years we usually had from one to 
five interns per year, tho in some years we had 
none. In 1953-54 there were 20 interns at N.Y.U. 
and all of them were appointed to leadership 
positions for the current school year. While only 
40 percent of the 1953-54 interns had the major 
portion of their internship with elementary school 
principals, 66 percent of a smaller group are on 
the elementary level in 1954-55. 


Nature and Purpose of the Internship 


The internship is a significant improvement in 
the professional preparation of educational lead- 
ers. An intern’s training involves his learning of 
up-to-date and proven technics of educational 
administration, supervision, guidance, and com- 
munity leadership, plus actual experience under 
close guidance by competent principals, superin- 
tendents, and other leaders in the field, in coop- 
eration with professors at the university who are 
specialists in the areas concerned. The intern’s 
field experiences are both extensive and intensive 
in nature and center around sharing the tasks, re- 
sponsibilities, and relationships of a successful ad- 
ministrator on the job. 

The practical work in the field provides four 
broad kinds of individualized learning experi- 
ences, namely: the intern observes at close range 
desirable administrative, supervisory, guidance, 
and community veletbons practices; he shares in 
the actual performance of selected administrative 
and other leadership functions; he assumes full 
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responsibility for some specific leadership func- 
tions; and he cooperates with the administrators 
and professors in appraising his own leadership 
growth and potential. 

The internship is designed to aid the student 
administrator in making the best possible transi- 
tion from theory to practice, in fact to fuse theory 
into practice and thus make it meaningful and 
functional. ‘The internship endeavors to integrate 
much of the candidate’s training in a culminating 
experience which simultaneously serves as the 
stepping-stone to his first (or next) leadership 
appointment. 

In a recent study by Professor Clifford P. 
Hooker of the University of Pittsburgh, over two 
dozen objectives of the internship emerged as 
being acceptable to a jury of experts. Among 
them are the following: 


1. To develop a broader, more comprehensive view 
of educational administration. 

2. To provide the intern with the experience of 
carrying real administrative responsibility. 

3. To develop skills in the technics of leadership. 

4. To help the prospective administrator translate 
good theory into practice. 

5. To help the intern determine the personal quali- 
ties that make a successful administrator. 

6. To stimulate professional growth on the part of 
the sponsoring administrator. 

7. To make available to the administrator the con- 
sultant services of staff members of the training 
institutions. 

8. To help the cooperating administrator identify 
administrative ability on his own staff. 

9. To help the cooperating administrator select ad- 
ministrative personnel from outside his own staff. 


Activities of Interns 


The program of experiences will and should 
vary with each intern; in fact, each program is 
tailor-made in terms of the needs of the individual 
intern and the school or school system involved. 
Each intern should engage in realistic and normal 
administrative and other leadership responsibilities 
which provide learning situations for him. 

The specific activities of the elementary ad- 
ministration intern are virtually as varied as those 
of the principal. Theoretically at least, the intern 
in the course of a year is likely to experience 
many of the responsibilities and relationships nor- 
mally experienced by the principal in each of the 
major categories of his professional activities, such 
as school organization, program making, crowded- 
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building problems, supervision, curriculum de- 
velopment, community leadership, business ad- 
ministration, custodial service, administration of 
auxiliary services, school government and student 
activities, personnel administration, records and 
reports. 

To enumerate specific activities of interns is 
not appropriate here. The Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration in New England 
requested the Commissioners of the Eight North- 
eastern States to prepare a report on “Suggested 
Policies and Procedures for the Internship 
Educational Administration.” ! This report sug- 
gests many desirable learning experiences by giv- 
ing examples under major ‘classifications of the 
administrator’s responsibilities which are not un- 
like the categories listed above. Professor E. Ed- 
mund Reutter, Jr., of Columbia University, and 
his interns prepared a list of over one hundred 
“Selected Activities of Interns in Educational 
Administration”? for the CPEA of the Middle 
Atlantic Region. These activities are classified into 
eight major areas, like those above, and were se- 
lected from the host of actual experiences of the 
interns to suggest variety, relationships involved, 
and degrees of responsibility exercised. Professor 
Fritz C. Borgeson of New York University and 
his interns developed a rather detailed seventeen- 
page instrument for the “Evaluation of the Edu- 
cational Administration Intern and Internship.” * 
The preliminary edition of this instrument utilizes 
13 categories or areas for consideration of 236 
possible activities, and another section for the 
appraisal of 36 personal and professional com- 
petencies and traits. 

In our desire to provide the intern with an 
abundance of varied experiences, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that potentially one of the 
most valuable outcomes of the internship results 
from the opportunity of close and daily associa- 





1Commissioners of the Eight Northeastern States. 
Suggested Policies and Procedures for the Internship in 
Educational Administration. Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration in New England. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University. 1953. 

2E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. and others. Selected Activi- 
ties of Interns in Educational Administration. Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration in the Middle 
Atlantic Region. New York: Columbia University. 1953. 

8 Fritz C. Borgeson and others. Evaluation of the Edu- 
cational Administration Intern and Internship. New 
York: New York University Press. 1953. 
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tion with a successful principal or other adminis- 
trator. Similarly, the intern profits greatly from 
the exchange of experiences and problems with 
other interns in seminars at the university, and 
in all-day conferences each term attended by the 
interns, the cooperating administrators, and uni- 
versity representatives. Group evaluations in such 
seminars and conferences complement individual 
appraisals and interpretations that emerge in the 
continuing log of activities kept by the intern, in 
the visits to the intern in the field by the profes- 
sor, and in the cooperative utilization of the eval- 
uation instrument mentioned above by the intern 
himself, the cooperating principal, and the pro- 
fessor. 


Administration of the Program 


Consideration of administrative provisions and 
problems of the internship program is not within 
the province of this article. Some problems are 
being solved; others are yet very real. Boards of 
education, superintendents, and other school 
executives associated with intern programs that 
have been jointly and carefully planned by the 
local school authorities and responsible represent- 
atives of the university, are unanimous in their 
enthusiastic praise of the internship concept. If a 
program is started and left unsuperv ised, serious 
trouble is ahead. Individualized services for each 
intern and each school must be in the picture. 

Some important problems that yet must be 
solved include: bases for selection of desirable 
candidates, bases for selection of most effective 
cooperating administrators, determination of most 
useful size and type of community, financing ol 
the program, role of the cooperating administra- 
tor, services the university should render the 
school, optimum order of intern experiences, true 
and cooperative evaluation of each intern and in- 
ternship situation, effective post-intern evalua- 
tion. 

While these and other unsolved problems may 
stagger the imagination, the challenge is ours (© 
accept. These problems will in time be resolved, 
for the internship is no longer but a_ pleasant 
dream. It has demonstrated a vitalizing power in 
integrating the professional preparation of the 
prospective school principal, as well as energizZ- 
ing the already successful principal and interested 
professor cooperating in this dynamic program. 
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PART IV 


From a Parent 


Parents attending early Cracker Barrel sessions 
at the Stillman School have been particularly 
gratified upon looking back and noting the re- 
markable progress that’s been made in the past 
two years. Observations and comments reflect 
agreement that the “Barrel” is most. profitable. 
With the completion of each session it’s inter- 
esting to note the growth in discussion maturity 
and in the objectivity of the participants. 

True, in its early stages, the Cracker Barrel 
rattled a bit with the discordant themes of a few, 
but, with succeeding meetings, pettiness faded 
and a finer view of the community tasks and the 
teachers’ problems and opinions could be noticed. 

Ours is a community made’ up of typical mid- 
dle-class families. On the male side, we're scurry- 
ing commuters, dashing for the early buses and 
trains to whisk us to an assortment of occupa- 
tions. We labor as engineers, corporation execu- 
tives, professors, attorneys, architects, salesmen, 
and doctors. The ladies, who busy themselves 
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with civic tasks as well as housewifely ones, 
have usually been in the majority at the Cracker 
Barrel meetings. But both sexes have proven 
themselves to be amazingly articulate and eager 
to be heard at the monthly sessions. Usually, 
after the first few minutes, the chairman has his 
hands—or, rather, his ears—full, with sometimes 
as many as three people talking at once. 

Mén who frequent the “Barrel” say that the 
parents attending these sessions are able to ex- 
press themselves better than most of the profes- 
sional and business associates they meet during 
the work day. We are relaxed. We sit as com- 
fortably as possible in the school library chairs. 
We don’t rise when we speak, nor do we raise 
our hands too often for recognition. Yet decorum 
and order are the rule rather than the exception. 
Everyone is courteous, adult, and well-behaved. 
Even tho we differ, we don’t lose our perspective. 

Complete agreement is never sought, but we 
do try to get a basic groundwork on most sub- 
jects. Our first project, the behavior code for 
children, was a good example of establishing 
common agreements, with differences only in 
shadings of opinion. Agreement was general on 
the basics in behavior in such areas as these: 
homework, parties, allowances, scouting, social 
activities, responsibilities and duties in the home. 





Epitor’s Nore: The three preceding issues 
of THe Nationa, ELEMENT ARY PRINCIPAL car- 
ried articles describing activities of the Cracker 
Barrel study group at Stillman School in 
Tenafly, New Jersey. For the final article, two 
persons who have been participants in the 
Cracker Barrel sessions have written their 
opinions about the merits of such a study 
group. One reaction comes front a parent, the 
other from the Curriculum Coordinator of the 

Tenafly Public Schools. 
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We try not to be governed in our thinking by 
the actions and habits of our own children. Of 
course, we'll always have the braggart who man- 
ages to slide in remarks about his child’s accom- 
plishments at home. The rest of us squirm when 
we hear them. Then there are the disciplinarians 
who sometimes pare allowances to the bone and 
tell of enormous bank accounts the child builds 
up on the pittance. 

At times it’s amusing to note the surprise on a 
parent’s face when his mate utters an opinion not 
previously known or heard in that household. 
Some parents, hearing other children’s behavior 
discussed and remembering these young people 
as companions of their own kiddies, blink and 
wonder if the children are in a Jekyll and Hyde 
scheme. 

We get to know the neighbors and the neigh- 
bors’ children better. We also have found a good 
forum for checking on bedtime, homework, and 
who wears his rubbers when. Incidentally, some 
parents say they’re confounded by children who, 
when told that ' ‘Johnny from next door has his 
raincoat on,” are told, “But Ma! You always say, 
‘I don’t care what other children are doing!’ Hg 

At later Cracker Barrels, when project num- 
ber two—the curriculum—was discussed, sym- 
pathy was felt for the administration and teach- 
ers when questions that called for opinion were 
asked. Natually, teachers, being people, seemed 
to have as many opinions as did the parents. In 
some cases, the teachers are both parents and 
pedagogues. 

We seem to like the way the subjects are 
taught. One night we learned about the new 
methods of teaching spelling and we were a 
satisfied lot when we left that session. Ironically, 
those parents who decried competition in class- 
rooms were sometimes observed slaving over a 
recalcitrant lawn on week ends in order to better 
a not-so-competitive neighbor. 

One of the best features of these Cracker Bar- 
rel nights is the advertising that follows. Parents 
become so stimulated that in the few days fol- 
lowing the regular session they do a great deal of 
word-of-mouth boosting for the “Barrel.” Not 
content with holding the floor at the regular 
sessions, they continue at home and in neighbors’ 
homes to relate what has been discussed and to 
give forth with opinions. It’s the sort of thing 
that has expanded the “Barrel.” 
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In the school district, the “Barrel” has brought 
school and home much closer together and has 
allowed a forum where all may speak their piece 
and listen to peers agree or disagree. It has made 
for understanding between teacher and parent, 
and between parent and administrator. 

Parents are grateful for the opportunities they 
are having to discuss common problems relating 
to children and to the schools. The i increasing at- 
tendance is certainly definite proof of the Cracker 
Barrel’s popularity. 


ALLAN LAssNeErR, Chairman 
Cracker Barrel 

Stillman School 

Tenafly, New Jersey 


From a Coordinator... 


As Curriculum Coordinator of the Tenafly 
Public Schools, I have watched the development 
of the Stillman “Cracker Barrel” with close in- 
terest and I have had a chance to take part ina 
number of meetings. It seems to me that there 
are several elements in this enterprise that could 
be readily adapted and utilized by other elemen- 
tary principals. The first has to do with the na- 
ture of the Stillman community, the second with 
the topics discussed, and the third with the 
methods used. 

Most of the residents of the Stillman school 
district are new to Tenafly. Coming from many 
parts of the country, the men, with their differ- 
ing ethnic and religious backgrounds, have risen 
to positions of status in a wide range of occupa- 
tional fields. In the process, they have gravitated 
to New York City. Tenafly is, for them, a “nice 
place for the wife and kids to live.” Some of 
them will stay for many years, others will move 
on or be transferred in a few years or even 
months. 

The result of a complex and fluid situation like 
this is that the community is not a community in 
the real sense of that word. While people may 
live next door to one another geographically, 
they are miles apart in many other ways. They 
are unrelated in those essentials that make a true 
community. 

In educational circles, it is commonplace t 
say, “The school ought to have good public re 
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lations.” Yes, but how can you have relations 
with a public that is itself unrelated? 

The principal, it seems to me, is facing the 
situation realistically and is making a real effort 
to meet it. Many other principals are faced with 
the same problem in these days of mushrooming 
suburbia. 

The school is probably the one social institu- 
tion that the people have in common. By setting 
up informal “get-togethers” in which parents 
can talk about the things that they want to talk 
about, the principal is using one effective way in 
which the school can be an integrating force in 
the community. He uses many other methods, 
too, of course. 

People are getting to know one another. They 
are exploring child-rearing practices, exchanging 
ideas, revealing concerns, learning and working 
together. Out of these common experiences, 
good human relationships are developing and 
people are being drawn together as members of 
a community. 

The second element of significance is the sub- 
ject matter of discussion. As indicated previously, 
the parents themselves decide what they want to 
talk about. I have never agreed with those who 
claimed that the public was “apathetic” about 
the curriculum. You will notice in reading the 
principal’s articles on the Cracker Barrel (Octo- 
ber, December, and February issues of THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL) that the parents 
are greatly concerned about what their children 
are learning and how they are learning it. Fur- 
thermore, they will spend hours discussing it. 
Similarly, I do not agree with those who assert 
that it is the school’s responsibility to educate 
parents. In the first place, I am not sure that 
school principals and teachers are universally 
competent to do this job, and in the second 
place, I think the parents ought to have a say 
this decision. It seems to me that the “Cracker 
Barrel” is one w ay in which parents can learn 
from educators and from other parents without 
submitting to a “Program of Parent Education.” 

A third element of interest is the methods used. 
The principal has not been content to keep every- 
thing on a verbal level but has used a number of 
devices in which parents could become involved. 
And they have loved it. They have done research, 
taken tests, figured out the percentages of Rins- 
land’s Level One Words in a written paragraph, 
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developed a Code of Behavior, and so on. It 
seems to me we need many more ideas along this 
line—things for parents to do which will help 
them to understand what their children are learn- 
ing in school. 

On the other hand, I have heard a second- 
grade teacher explain in complete detail for forty- 
five minutes how she conducted a spelling les- 
son. And the parents sat spellbound. (No pun 
intended! ) I think too frequently we talk in gen- 
eralities to parents. Maybe we talk about “The 
Goals of the Elementary School” or “The Major 
Characteristics of a Good Reading Program” at 
a time when parents want to know specifically 
how we teach subtraction. Perhaps we ought to 
make a greater effort to find out what it is the 
parents want from us. 

In short, the “Cracker Barrel” is an interesting 
attempt to integrate a school community, and to 
develop understanding of the school’s work. 
What’s more, it’s fun! 


GEORGE SHARP 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Tenafly Public Schools 
Tenafly, New Jersey 
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Good technics for getting financial support for 
schools from the community are based primarily 
on good technics of publicity, plus good technics 
of cooperation between school and community. 
The leadership for the development of what may 
be considered an adequate school program for a 
given community usually stems from school per- 
sonnel, but the lay public supplies the children, 
furnishes the schools, and payss the bills. The peo- 
ple, therefore, should have a part in the planning, 
evaluation, and development of the school pro- 
gram. All of this leads to the need for a good pub- 
lic relations program which should be twofold 
and continuous in nature—interpreting the school 
program to the community and helping the 
school to understand and to utilize its com- 
munity. 

Of course, any technic for getting financial 
support for schools must also involve the idea of 
taxation. For many years, the general property 
tax has been a major source of revenue for school 
support. However, in some localities, irregulari- 
ties in exemptions, property assessments, rate limi- 
tations, delinquencies, and administration of the 
tax have contributed to making this source in- 
adequate. Then, too, the large increase in the 
number of school-age children, population shifts, 
and the amount of expenditures considered ade- 
quate for each child of school age in each com- 
munity are other factors which enter into the 
picture. 

In order to overcome these inadequacies of the 
general property tax, surveys have been made to 
determine other types of taxes being levied and 
the amount of their yield, and also to identify 
types of new local taxes being considered for 
school support. Along the line of new taxes being 
considered, the Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance reports the following on page 19 
of a bulletin entitled New Sources of Local Reve- 
nues for Public Schools, published by the Na- 
tional Education Association in May 1950. 
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The types of taxes reported as discussed currently, 
in order of frequency of mention, are as follows: 


1. Sales and gross 12. Municipally-owned 


receipts services 

2. Income and payroll 13. Property transfer 

3. Admissions and 14. Hotel rooms 
amusements 15. Gambling devices 

4. Cigarettes and 16. Motor vehicles 
tobacco 17. Race tracks 

5. Business and 18. Employees privilege 
occupations 19. Fire insurance 

6. Parking meters 20. License fees 

7. Motor fuel 21. Fines 

8. Poll 22. Advertising 

9. Utilities 23. Soft drinks 

ro. Liquor 24. Parking lots 

11. Severance 


A Cooperative Project 


An example of how a specific group of school 
people overcame tax limitations to gain commu- 
nity support for an “overgrown’ > school system 
is well illustrated in the followi ing technics of a 
voted special tax. It is also an excellent example 
of the cooperation of school and community thru 
good public relations. The superintendent had 
two basic principles in mind as the project was 
begun. They were: 1) that laymen would help 
in determining the needs; 2) that the superin- 
tendent and board members would serve as 
resource people and coordinators but that lay 
people would assume the responsibility for the 
campaign. 

As a result, a special 32-cent school tax to be 
used for building purposes was passed by a mar- 
gin of almost two to one. This special tax is in 
addition to the county school tax of $1.50, the 
maximum allowed by the state, and will run fora 
period of 20 years to finance a $3,500,000 build- 
ing program. 

Timing was an important element in this pro- 
gram. The initial step was taken in early January 
and the tax was voted in mid-April. Lay com- 
mittees were appointed by the principal and the 
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PTA president in each local district to survey 
the needs and report them. The chairman of each 
of these committees became a member of a coun- 
tvwide committee. This committee summarzied 
the county needs and prepared a brochure which 
was distributed to every home. School popula- 
tion estimates, and reports of the zoning com- 
mission were used in planning. The PTA organ- 
ized working committees. School visits for survey 
purposes were made. The superintendent col- 
lected information and published materials. Lists 
of registered voters in each school district were 
provided, and voters were contacted by the PTA 
and school staffs. Attempts were made to get all 
other citizens registered. Telephone, transporta- 
tion, and baby- sitting Committees were formed. 
The newspaper and radio were utilized. Laymen 
and professional people wrote letters to the edi- 
tors. Editorials were written. Class discussions and 
poster contests were conducted. Many meetings 
were held and speeches made. Radio programs 
were broadcast with lay and professional people 
participating. Letters were written to the lay 
public by principals and teachers, informing them 
of the situation and urging them to vote. Car 
stickers were used. The PTA and businessmen 
sponsored paid ads in local newspapers. The su- 
perintendent worked with both party chairmen 
and the issue was kept nonpartisan. 

In these ways, a community cooperativ ely sur- 
veyed its situation, identified its needs, planned 
the kind of program it wanted, and found a way 
to finance it. 

A basic principle to be re-emphasized is that 
such a school project should be planned coopera- 
tively, and that it should be based on the kind of 
program the community wants for its children, 
and the kind of program it feels it can finance. 
The total program, which includes school plants 
as well as educational services and instructional 
materials and supplies, must be taken into con- 
sideration. It stands to reason that any commu- 
nity will be more receptive to the financial sup- 
port of a program, if it understands and approves 
the program. 


Budgets Cooperatively Planned 


Some superintendents find cooperative devel- 
opment of the budget a very satisfactory plan. 
At least one system employ s this method. Briefly 
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stated, in this plan each teacher within a school 
surveys needed items and services, and estimates 
the cost of each. The principal or a committee 
from each school compiles the total school re- 
port on a special form which indicates the neces- 
sary and desirable items. These reports are dupli- 
cated for use by a system-wide advisory budget 
committee. This committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the central office staff, board 
members, classroom teachers, principals, and lay- 
men. It is desirable that new members participate 
in this experience each year. After the individual 
school reports have been compiled, and the com- 
mittee has been oriented by the superintendent 
who serves as chairman of the committee, indi- 
vidual school visits are made by the committee 
to consider further the needs which have been 
described and the items that have been requested 
to meet them. Each member makes notations to 
use in the discussions held at meetings following 
the survey visits. The superintendent and his staff 
cooperate thruout the survey in supplying neces- 
sary information and in helping to check esti- 
mates. The committee then advises the super- 
intendent and board of education on needs as 
compared with costs. This process takes place 
well in advance of the time the superintendent 
must have his budget prepared to recommend to 
the board. Before the proposed budget is finally 
approv ed by the board of education, open hear- 
ings which have been well publicized are held. 

This is a technic which almost assures community 
support. 


Good Public Relations Program 


There are doubtless many other technics for 
getting financial support for school improve- 
ments from the community, but, no matter what 
the technic, its success depends upon an adequate 
public relations program. The community must 
be informed. The needs of the school must be 
clearly explained by radio, newspaper, school 
bulletins, teacher-pupil and teacher-parent con- 
tacts, and administrative publicity. When the 
community sees and understands the need, the 
need will be met. This will be done most effec- 
tively, however, when both community and 
school leaders work together to determine the 
needs and the methods of meeting these needs. 
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Cooperative Programs 
for Teacher Reeruitment..Partl 


Decatur, Illinois 


Scattered efforts of individual organizations to 
recruit teachers were brought together in an ef- 
fective community program in Decatur, Illinois, 
by forming the Decatur Council on Teacher Re- 
cruitment. Headed by a retired high school 
teacher, the Council has representatives from the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Association for 
Childhood Education International, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Delta Kappa Gamma, Mil- 
likin University, the local high schools, the Board 
of Education, and school administrators. How 
this Council operates is briefly sketched by Kes- 
ter Grant, Decatur Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. Grant says that two things are being done 
in attacking the problem: first, high school and 
college students are being contacted in an effort 
to encourage qualified students to give serious 
consideration to teaching as an occupation, sec- 
ond, factors affecting the supply of teachers are 
being studied as a guide in directing future re- 
cruitment efforts. 

The Council chairman first asked the high 
school faculty members if they would cooperate 
by locating students who, in their opinion, had 
qualities to make a good teacher. This they were 
glad to do. The Future Teachers Club was then 
asked to assume the responsibility of making this 
request officially of the high school teachers. 
The club was selected to do this job in order to 
give the group a purposeful task to perform, and 
to direct attention of other students to the im- 
portance of the Club. Many students were recom- 
mended, and each received a letter which pointed 
out: 


(a) That he had been recommended by one or 
more teachers as one who might make a good 
teacher. 

(b) That certain personal characteristics were 
required for successful teaching. These were listed. 

(c) That the organizations in the Council were 
interested in him and his future and invited him to 
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investigate the opportunities of teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

(d) That any member of the committee would be 
pleased to talk with him about it. 


A similar letter was sent to college freshmen 
and with it a postcard asking whether the stu- 
dent had made a choice of occupation and, if so, 
what it was. This served two purposes: 1) it re- 
vealed promising students in teacher education 
who might be given encouragement; 2) it indi- 
cated to what extent other students were aware 
of the opportunities and requirements for good 
teaching. 

Altho this community recruitment project is 
still very new, Mr. Grant says that Council mem- 
bers are thoroly convinced that: 





Epiror’s Norte: “What are communities do- 
ing to recruit and hold good teachers?” For 
help on this question, we went to the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. We were re- 
ferred to The Albany Conference Report, a 
publication which deals specifically with lay- 
professional action programs to secure and 
retain qualified teachers. (Lay-Professional 
Action Programs to Secure and Retain Quali- 
fied Teachers, published by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, Washington, D. C. 
1954. 322p. $1.) The Commission gave us per- 
mission to extract materials from this report 
and to present to you, in condensed form, de- 
scriptions of significant programs in widely- 
scattered parts of the country. With the co- 
operation of the Commission, we are able to 
present to you significant reports from five 
communities. In this issue we are including 
descriptions of programs in Decatur, Illinois; 
Newton, Massachusetts; and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In May we shall include descriptions of 
programs in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Prince 
Georges County, Maryland. 
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(1) Young people are attracted to those areas of 
occupation for which the community has high re- 
spect. 

(2) The best way to demonstrate this respect is 
for large numbers of people of all economic and 
social levels in a community to show genuine in- 
terest in the people who enter that profession. 


(3) The only way people can be expected to 
demonstrate this genuine interest is for them to 
understand the facts facing them and their children, 
both as future citizens and employees. 


(4) A genuine effort must be made thru all 
media—organizations, radio, television and press— 
to get people acquainted with the problem. 


Newton, Massachusetts 


Charles O. Richter, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Newton, Massachusetts, describes 
several methods of creating teacher reserves thru 
training programs in which the Newton schools 
have participated. 

For some years the staff has conducted in- 
service training programs for substitute teachers. 
These are largely workshop sessions on teaching 
methods, curriculum content and the use of cur- 
riculum materials. About half of those on the 
substitute teaching roll attend these sessions. 
Some of the substitutes who have marginal 
professional preparation—many of whom have 
degrees—are encouraged to take professional 
courses in nearby teacher training institutions. 
Thru an arrangement with those institutions 
which place student teachers in the Newton 
schools, this additional study is at least partly 
underwritten by the colleges. This produces not 
only better-qualified substitutes but also some 
recruits for regular teaching appointments, Mr. 
Richter says. 

Since 1951, Newton has cooperated with Bos- 
ton University in conducting a six-w eeks sum- 
mer w orkshop in elementary education which 
has produced to date some 240 qualified teachers. 
This program of instruction and supervised stu- 
dent teaching is underwritten entirely by the 
University for graduates of liberal arts colleges 
who wish to enter the teaching profession. 

The enrolment is limited to (a) college gradu- 
ates who have a contract for teaching in the 
public schools, but who do not have the neces- 
sary preparation for teaching in the elementary 
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grades; (b) college graduates with superior col- 
lege records who can present evidence of suc- 
cessful experience with children in camp, church, 
scout, and other work; (c) teachers with one 
year’s experience who have not had student 
teaching experience, but who present recommen- 
dations from school superintendents and evidence 
of teaching employment for the next school year. 

Mr. Richter believes that public schools, in 
cooperation with universities and colleges, should 
take the initiative in setting up summer programs 
of this nature for teacher education. He con- 
siders this type of program as having these ad- 
vantages on which to build: (a) it is privately 
underwritten, representing a real service to the 
field of education by a large university; (b) its 
leadership is jointly a function of a public school 
system and a university—natural allies; (c) it uti- 
lizes master teachers of a public school system; 
and (d) its sponsorship is local, reflecting the 
potential vigor and initiative of local school 
systems. 

Such courses, he says, may bring into the 
teaching profession girls from liberal arts col- 
leges who are well educated but are unprepared 
to earn a living and who might be interested in 
teaching as a profession. In developing this idea 
further, Mr. Richter says: 


Professional and liberal arts education need not 
compete with one another. They should rather com- 
plement: each other. Public schools in cooperation 
with universities and colleges should take the initia- 
tive in setting up summer programs for teacher edu- 
cation. The liberal arts girl could in the summer of 
her junior year spend some six to eight weeks in 
workshops and in directed observation in a class- 
room organized by the public schools. In the sum- 
mer of her senior year she could then attend seminar 
workshops in connection with a student teaching 
experience of six to eight weeks. For those students 
who have counted on the summers during which to 
earn money to continue their education, revolving 
funds would be set up either by local business or by 
the great foundations. . . 

The success of the plan is based primarily on the 
initiative of schools and business, and upon the de- 
sire of the liberal arts colleges to aid education by 
guiding qualified young people into the teaching 
profession. It is dependent upon the imagination 
and vigor of teacher training institutions which are 
in a position to place their resources at the disposal 
of college graduates eager to dedicate themselves to 
teaching. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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What? No kindergarten? No, there is none in 
our district. The reason? Not enough rooms and 
too many children and more coming. The hous- 
ing and financial problems are the same as many 
others are meeting, too. 

But our beginners need some attention. So, out 
of our concern for the pre-schoolers and the im- 
possibility of a space for them during the school 
year grew our present orientation program for 
five weeks during the summer. The program is 
attended only by those children who will be eligi- 
ble to enter the first grade in September. The 
orientation program begins a week after the close 
of the school year and is not too tiring or con- 
fining. The sessions are only in the morning from 
8:30 to 11:30, and the class load aver ages 18, with 
few classes going over 20. 

Certified teachers from our own or neighboring 
schools are employed. At the beginning, and 
thruout the course, there are group planning 
meetings for teachers. A couple of these are 
luncheon meetings with informal exchange of 
ideas. 

It is not the purpose to teach first-grade class 
work but to accomplish something in the way of 
social adjustments, to encourage participation in 
group activities, to instill wholesome attitudes to- 
ward school, to make an acquaintance with the 
school plant, school routines, and school equip- 
ment, and to help establish good health and safety 
















A pre-schooler has completed her enrolment and re- 
ceives a copy of Happy Journey. 


practiced. 
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Outside group games for recreation and learning. 


A friendly policeman assists with the safety 
program. 
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Safety habits are taught and Contributed by Lucile Bailey, Principal, Wm. T. Machifloo|, 
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n habits. An individual record card is kept for each 
d pupil and on it are noted special abilities, progress, 
i any emotional disturbances, physical difficulties, 
y and social adjustments. 
} After two years of successful operation, we 
It are looking forward to the third summer in all a . eM i 
Children learn to wash their hands just outside the 
\- seven of our schools. Our evaluation of the pro- pa oe 
| gram has led us to these conclusions: 
ir 
is The program has the hearty approval of parents, 
. teachers, and children. 
e School facilities which are already here are put 
€ to additional use. 
a The children are oriented in the very rooms, and 
m sometimes with the same teacher and with the 
h same equipment, that they will have in the fall. 
~ Because the children are a little older than the 
d beginning kindergarten age, they make quick 
¥ adjustment and accomplish a great deal during 
h this time. 
of The children become acquainted with the school 
plant and the personnel at a time when older 
5s students are not about. This eliminates much 
of of the insecurity and the fear young children 
in may have w hen hundreds of ‘ ‘bigger” ones are 
.: present. 
he The apparent ease and confidence with which 
p- these children enter first grade in September 
ty make us feel the program is well worth while. 


¥ Machiffiool, Phoenix, Arizona. Edwon L. Riggs, Superintendent 
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Creative activities. 





The nurse’s word helps in establishing good 
health habits. 
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Cooperative Programs for Teacher 
Recruitment 


(Continued from p. 23) 


San Diego, California 


Methods worked out in San Diego, California, 
for tapping the various sources of teacher supply 
are described by Donald R. Watson, Dean of In- 
struction at San Diego State College. 

The recruitment program was launched thru 
an area committee cha‘red jointly by the college 
placement director and a staff member of the 
San Diego schools. This committee, conceiving 
of the problem as a com nunity challenge, called 
a one-day conference of representatives from 
various civic and educational groups. In attend- 
ance were representatives from the Chamber of 
Commerce, Parent-Teacher Association, League 
of Women Voters, service clubs, American 
Legion, AAUW, business and industry, labor 
unions, the Student Teachers Association, school 
superintendents, California Teachers Association, 
radio, television, the press, and the faculty of the 
Division of Education of the College. 

Action stemming from this meeting set in mo- 
tion various methods of recruiting. Many talks, 
news articles, broadcasts and telecasts were made 
to inform and arouse the community groups. 
Visits were made to high schools and junior col- 
leges in the area, and the need for teachers was 
presented to the senior classes. After these visits, 
the college held a Teacher Education Day which 
was attended by 281 high school seniors from 
various parts of the county. With activities cen- 
tering in the new laboratory school, the visitors 
saw the teacher education program in operation 
and met in small groups to discuss teaching as a 
career. Some 210 students indicated that they 
intend to enrol in a college next year for teacher 
education. Again, at the Annual College Open 
House in May, the opportunities in teaching were 
presented to high school seniors, college students 
and their parents and friends. 

A follow-up letter was sent to each student 
who expressed interest in becoming a teacher. 
The dean of each college in which any of the 
students indicated they might study teaching re- 
ceived a list of the prospective students’ names 
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and was asked to follow up on their possible 
recruitment. 

To encourage college graduates not trained as 
teachers to become qualified and enter the pro- 
fession, the San Diego State College has organ- 
ized a “fifth-year’ ” graduate curriculum that will 
lead to a regular state elementary credential and, 
in this one year of special training, qualify the 
students for teaching. 

A second plan for recruiting liberal arts gradu- 
ates and training them for the teaching profes- 
sion is just being launched in San Diego. This is 
an intern program under which a carefully se- 
lected group of 28 people will first take an in- 
tensive nine-weeks summer course at State Col- 
lege and then serve as intern teachers during the 
school year while continuing some seminar work 
on the campus. This will be followed by a sec- 
ond nine-weeks summer session which will en- 
able them to complete the required credentials 
for regular full-time teaching in the San Diego 
schools. 

In this “Earn and Learn” program as described 
by Dean Watson, interns will be employed for 
three-fourths time each and receive a contract 
on a provisional credential for three-fourths of 
the minimum salary. Each group of four interns 
will be assigned the guidance of an experienced 
regular teacher on a full-time basis. Thus, five 
people will be filling four regular positions at the 
salary of four people. The interns will serve a 
full day i in their assigned schools. However, they 
will be currently enrolled at the College for stu- 
dent teaching which will be considered as one- 
fourth of their day’s load. The College will as- 
sign a full-time supervisor to work with these 28 
people and has received special funds from the 
state for this purpose. 

For the summer session, interns wil! work as 
a separate group, and a highly functional pro- 
gram will be provided for them. 

An evaluation of this experiment will be made 
to determine its effectiveness, possibilities for im- 
provement, and the extent of its feasibility for 
other areas, Dean Watson reports. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has approved 4 
small grant, covering a four-year period, for af 
evaluation of the program and for the salary 
necessary to secure the services of one or more 
consultants. 
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A STUDY GUIDE 


for Vour Communi 


How can we work together for better schools? 
On this page you will find a few suggestions that 
may help local communities identify factors that 
affect the educational program in their schools; 
spot the strong points and figure out what is mak- 
ing them strong; find the problem spots and the 
reasons for them; and, finally, develop ways to 
work constructively and cooperatively to solve 
the problems. 

What are the factors which you feel have a 
strong influence on the quality of the educational 
program for your children? 


For example: school personnel—teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendent; the curriculum— 
content, methods of teaching; teaching aids—text- 
books, supplementary and reference books, audio- 
visual materials, special equipment; school buildings 
—amount of space, type of facilities, absence of safety 
hazards, upkeep, etc.; size of school population in 
relation to number of teachers and to building facili- 
ties; board of education—point of view about what 
constitutes a good school program; understanding of 
community’s needs and desires; ability to work co- 
operatively with community and with professional 
staff; community—attitude ‘toward education; par- 
ticipation in and support of the school program. 


In which of the areas affecting education do 
you feel your community has problems that need 
attention? What are some of the reasons why the 
problems exist? What can be done? 


For example: shortage of teachers; frequent turn- 
over. Do teachers like to teach in your community? 
If so, why? If not, what are their reasons for dislik- 
ing it? Do working conditions—including facilities, 
leadership of superintendent and principal, work 
schedule, salaries, attitude of community toward 
teachers—discourage teachers from coming to, or 
remaining in, your community? What can be done 
cooperatively to make your community a good place 
for teachers to work and live? What can be done by 
the schools and the community to interest young 
people in going into the teaching profession? 
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For example: overcrowding—too few classrooms 
and other school facilities for the present, and an- 
ticipated, school population. What can be done to 
determine the present and future needs of the com- 
munity for school buildings? How can the com- 
munity participate in a study to determine needs? 
What part can children and staff take in studying 
the needs and bringing them to the attention of the 
community? Who can help in determining the cost 
of a building program to meet local needs? What 
sources of revenue are available? 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


The publications of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, dealing with various problems 
related to improving our public schools, are well 
known to educators and to many parents. Perhaps 
not so well known are the publications of a more 
recently organized group, the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Schools. The booklets listed below 
have been published by the Commission. 

Single copies of these publications will be provided 
free. Quantities will be furnished at cost. They may 
be ordered from the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

“How Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Tells why the schools need help, how citizens have 
helped in the past, how they can help today. De- 
scribes Commission services. 


“How Can We Organize For Better Schools?” 


Describes methods of organization, financing, con- 
ducting meetings of a school improvement com- 
mittee. Goes into types of program and operation. 


“How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers?” 


In light of the present shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, looks at all phases of the problem such as com- 
munity attitude, salary, tenure, education and re- 
cruitment. 


“Financing Public Education in the Decade Ahead.” 


Examines the over-all financial problem facing the 
48 states and appraises potential financial resources, 
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A Challenge to Professional Associations 
(Continued from p. 13) 


tive organization rather than as the training 

ground for other administrative positions. 

Consider the job professionally desirable. 
III. Elementary School Principals 

A. Grow more effective in local leadership in 
elementary education. This is stated gen- 
erally since the particular texture of leader- 
ship is of local determination. 

B. Build good human relations in the elemen- 
tary school program. 

C. Understand and encourage broader citizen 
interest in elementary school affairs. 

IV. Colleges and Universities 

A. Help to construct more realistic prepara- 
tion programs for aspiring elementary school 
principals, keeping in mind the unique de- 
mands of the job. This requires the involve- 
ment in study groups of principals now on 
the job. 

B. Help to establish and support an interuni- 
versity study group which includes every 
institution offering preparation in school ad- 
ministration. The meeting of campus and 
field interests at both state and sub-state levels 
makes possible progress along a united front. 


Each year the Ohio Department plans to study 
one or more of the areas where improvement is 
badly needed, cooperating in many instances with 
other action agencies. This year efforts have been 
made to actuate a realistic appraisal by each dis- 
trict of the preparation program offered by the 
university serving that district. These efforts have 
a triple purpose: 1) broadening the principals’ 
understanding of the additional preparation 
which is now obtainable at the universities; 2) 
interesting the universities in strengthening their 
program for this important leadership job; 3) 
sharpening university perceptions of the newer 
job specifications by maintaining contact with 
principals thru consultative services and extension 
efforts. 

The statewide effort to improve preparation 
programs for the elementary school principalship 
is coordinated with representatives of the nine 
universities offering training in administration. 
These representatves meet regularly, under the 
sponsorship of the School-Community Dev elop- 
ment Study, and have been combining efforts in 
broadening course offerings and in refining their 
entire preparation program for administrators. 

In every instance, the association is making an 
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attempt to interest and involve the persons or 
agencies which are strategically situated for act- 
ing upon suggestions. Its members and officers are 
mainly concerned with constructing avenues of 
cooperation and the interchange of understand- 


ings. It is their wish and hope that no segment of 


the entire program of public education be neg- 
lected in leadership or support. 


Toward Better Local Leadership 


The elementary school principals of Ohio, 
thru their professional association and in coopera- 
tion with the School- -Community Development 
Study, evaluated themselves and the job they are 
doing. Many results of the self-study are already 
apparent. Wider interest in the activities of the 
elementary school principals has been generated. 
Procedures employed by the Department in its 
action-research project are being considered by 
other groups interested in the promotion of 
growth among their constituents. 

Leadership within the organization has been 
expanded and strengthened. The wide involve- 
ment of members, other principals, and interested 
persons has strengthened organizational ties and 
has helped to make leadership mean something. 
The rank-and-file principals fee] they have done 
something commendable in gathering and view- 
ing honestly the facts about themselves, identify- 
ing problem areas, and beginning to look for 
solutions. They have contributed to meaningful 
research and have begun to work cooperativ vely 
with other groups and interests. All of these are 
leadership activities! 

The entire project, aimed at professional ad- 
vancement and the improvement of educational 
administration in the elementary schools of Ohio, 
has had beneficial results. Membership in the De- 
partment has moved ahead rapidly—one indica- 
tion of increased interest in the greater profes- 
sionalization of the job of the elementary school 
principal. Principals have had to plan and assume 
responsibilities for the workshop-type district 
meetings. As a result, leadership has moved out 
from a central location and a central group. The 
executive board is now pursuing the policy 0! 
holding its meetings in different localities and in- 
viting elementary school principals in the area (0 
attend. Furthermore, the need for stronger local 
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groups of elementary school principals, intent on 
local problems, is now more keenly felt in sev- 
eral areas of the state. 

The statewide approach to the study of the 
elementary school principalship has helped to di- 
vert a kind of provincialism from its prior course 
of self-satisfaction. The dire straits and grievous 

roblems of fellow principals in some sections, 
and the burdens and handicaps under which they 
work, have become concerns of many better-sit- 
uated principals. This spread of concern shows a 
greater willingness to shoulder broader leader- 
ship responsibilities. Such changes of perspective 
have worked both ways. Many stereotyped pat- 
terns of thought about what are good or bad ele- 
mentary school situations have been modified. 
Some principals have learned that higher-salaried 
positions do not always guarantee greater leader- 
ship opportunities. The collective experiences of 
their colleagues have reduced to the level of sur- 
mountable difficulties the frustrations of other 
principals in straitened circumstances. 

The executive board and members of the De- 
partment have gleaned from the district discus- 
sion groups many clues to action. They are seen 
as projects to be undertaken in the near future. 
One is the planning of more effective means of 
communication among the members. Another is 
a realistic formulation of standards for elementary 
education and the principalship. A third step in- 
volves the intensification of research into leader- 
ship activities, public relations procedures, salary 
problems, and the like. Finally, attempts are under 
way to involve further the full membership of 
the association in one or more of these projects. 

There are already many intangible dividends 
which have accrued to schools, to principals, and 
to the association. Perhaps these are the most re- 
warding results. Yet, like blessings, they are more 
difficult to see and touch than to feel. There is a 
growing sense of accomplishment. Respect for 
the elementary school principal and his task is 
more evident. The principals themselves are dis- 
playi ing an eagerness to adapt and try out new 
ideas. There is a heartening rise in incentive and 
in the appearance of self-starting leadership. 
These attitudes are climaxed by the quiet dis- 
appearance of “What’s the use?” from the vo- 
cabulary of members of the state association as 
they face mountains of challenges with rekindled 
determination. 
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Encouraging children to 
think it out for themselves — — 


GROWTH IN 
ARITHMETIC 





Here is a developmental program for grades 1-8 
that promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with 
numbers, builds children’s confidence in their own 
ability to solve problems—and motivates them to 
increased learning through satisfaction and success. 


Proven and practical, it meets individual needs— 
challenging the gifted, yet serving the slow learner. 


THE PROGRAM THE AUTHORS 
Let’s Count (readiness) John R. Clark 
Number Books 1 and 2 Charlotte W. Junge 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 


Workbooks for grades 3-8 Harold E.. Moser 


Arithmetic Geade Place- Caroline Hatton Clark 
- ment Chart Rolland R. Smith 
Notes Ari tic . ‘ 
on the Arithmetic Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Outline for Teaching 
Arithmetic 





Request information material from: 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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WANTED .. 


An Elementary School Principal 


It is September in Hillsdale, a scattered subur- 
ban, residential community. This morning the 
school buses are rolling again to the ten schools 
in the district. 

Mr. Adams, superintendent of schools, relaxes 
for a rare ten minutes in his sunny office. A busy 
summer of planning and organizing is finished. 
Mr. Adams knows that, within a few minutes 
and all thru the school year, he must, at the same 
time he is facing immediate problems, plan for 
the future. 

One of his first efforts toward planning for 

another year is consideration of a new principal 
for the largest elementary school in the eserg 
Mr. Burt, present principal of Lincoln School, 
retiring after many years of service to his com- 
munity. 


A Preliminary Inventory 

Mr. Adams has been in Hillsdale a number of 
years. He is well acquainted with the people and 
with the characteristics and needs of the indi- 
vidual schools. He makes a mental survey of the 
present status of the school—its size, the ade- 
quacy of its building and maintenance, the prog- 
ress or lack of progress evident, the way par- 
ents feel about it, the morale of its teachers and 
children. 

He knows that the average attendance at Lin- 
coln School is around 600. The main building is 
the oldest in the district but has been modern- 
ized and is in good condition. The two new wings 
are a completely modern primary unit. 

Mr. Adams also knows that the parents in this 
particular school are interested and cooperative, 
that their economic Jevel is about average, and 
that their status and attitude have not changed 
much in the last ten years. They want the best 
for their children, as they see it. They wish them 
to be self-reliant and independent, to be trained 
in initiative and in service to their fellow men. 
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They hope teachers will help them to discover 
their own talents and to use them. At the same 
time they lean to orderliness and “good disci- 
pline.” / 

He believes that the teachers are average or 
above in teaching skills, that they usually ‘work 
well together, but that they lack drive to do 
much outside their classrooms. Mr. Adams would 
like to have them take a more active interest in 
community life and to realize its interrelation 
with school. 

The children appear to like school and to be en- 
thusiastic about its activities. Mr. Adams doubts, 
however, that they see much connection between 
their school activities and the things they do at 
home and in the community. : 

Mr. Adams meets with Mr. Burt and his teach- 
ers to get their ideas about the school’s needs. 
Lincoln School, they all agree, should have a 
principal who is a good leader, a good adminis- 
trator, and a good manager. 


A Good Leader 


Mr. Adams would like to find a man who will 
maintain the present friendly cooperative atti- 
tude within the school and who will want to par- 
ticipate in the life of his community and know 
something of the parents’ and children’s lives out- 
side of the school. Thru such interests he will 
encourage his teachers to take a more active patt 
in knowing their children thru community ac- 
tivities. He hopes for continued active particip- 
tion in parent-teacher activities. He believes that 
the principal’s leadership is vital for involving 
both parents and teachers in schoo] planning for 
the better education of children. 

He wants a new principal to know and to 
value the services of his older teachers, to help 
them continue to grow by acknowledging their 
service and encouraging them to exchange ideas 
with young and inexperienced teachers . He wants 
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a man who will also make new teachers feel at 
home and wanted in the group. 

The good principal praises and encourages 
freely in an honest straightforward way. His su- 
perv ision involves much encouragement for inde- 
pendent planning and experimentation, rather 
than routine observation and criticism. He em- 
phasizes successes rather than failures. 

In dealing with the members of his staff the 
good leader uses democratic principles of con- 
sultation within the group over issues which af- 
fect the happiness and security of all, but he does 
not waste staff members’ time with minor details 
of organization and management w hich are his 
own responsibility. 

Mr. Adams hopes to find a man who has a 
definite educational philosophy of his own, a man 
who does not try to force others to his way of 
thinking but does lead his teachers toward enough 
thinking, research, and experimentation that they 
formulate their own philosophies. He does not 
take credit for their successes but is happy when 
they “discover” some of his good ideas and claim 
them as their own. He remembers that: “Leader- 
ship is the activity of influencing people to co- 
operate toward some goal which they come to 
find desirable.” 

He recalls that his most constructive princi- 
pals encourage professional growth by providing 
plenty of i interesting resource material and stimu- 
lation for their teachers. They release teachers 
for conferences and visiting days s as frequently as 
possible. They also encourage and aid teachers 
to develop new methods and work them out in 
their own classrooms. 

If a principal has one or two people on his staff 
who are a constant source of irritation to other 
staff members and who threaten the security and 
happiness of the group, he should have strength 
enough to recommend their removal. Happy, 
congenial teachers accomplish a great deal more 
for the good of children. 

In general, Mr. Adams wants a principal who 
is a good leader, who will lead both teachers and 
parents toward “future-centered” planning—in 
building for the future thru the child of today. 
He is firmly convinced that good teachers, good 
parents, and good administrators are all work- 
ing toward a common goal—the desirable growth 
and dev elopment of children in a democratic way 


of life. 
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A Good Administrator 


The principal must also be a good adminis- 
trator. Mr. Adams must find a man trained and 
able to accept administrative responsibility at the 
building level. As the year progresses, he will 
look for a young man w ith some leadership expe- 
rience in a smaller school, a good educational 
background, and a fund of good judgment. 

The new principal must be strong enough to 
make wise decisions on established policies by 
using good judgment, insight, and understanding 
ie ays remembering that he has a real respon- 
sibility for carrying out the wishes of parents 
for their children. 

Even when policies and procedures are de- 
veloped democratically by both parents and fac- 
ulty there must still be people directly respon- 
sible for carrying them out effectively. There 
must be acceptance of responsibility and author- 
ity by the principal. He must, however, know 
how to delegate duties to free himself from rou- 
tine details and thus conserve his energy for con- 
structive leadership. So closely tied in with good 
leadership is good administration that the two 
can scarcely be separated. 


A Good Manager 


Mr. Adams wants a new principal who is a 
good manager, too—a man who has the skill and 
knowledge to handle the routine business matters 
of his building with efficiency and economy of 
time and money. He knows that schools are a 
big business involving large amounts of money 
and that the taxpay ers of his community are en- 
titled to full value in return for their investment. 
This involves not only the proper education of 
their children but a business-like accounting of 
all money and supplies used. 

A good principal must see that his office is a 
smooth-running center for the business organiza- 
tion of his school; for handling money and orders 
for supplies and equipment; for registration and 
classification of pupils; for checking attendance; 
for supplying substitutes; and for general main- 
tenance of the building. 


The Candidate 


After a month or two of consultation and 
search, Mr. Adams believes he has found the man 
for his community. He goes to visit Mr. Clark 
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in his present situation. He notes the clean, at- 
tractive appearance of the grounds and the en- 
trance to Mr. Clark’s building. He is greeted in 
the main hallway by a child wearing a safety 
patrol badge and is courteously directed to the 
office. He pauses to admire the bulletin board 
display and some interesting student murals in 
the halls. 

There is a general bustle of activity. Children 
seem to be moving about with goals in mind, and 
their conversation gives an impression of enthu- 
siasm and interest rather than disorderliness. 

Mr. Adams finds Mr. Clark, not in his office, 
but in the hall outside, in earnest conversation 
with a small group of boys. The feeling between 
the boys and Mr. Clark seems friendly and good. 

When the two men enter the office the secre- 
tary is busy helping a new student patrol leader 
with the routine checking in and out of badges. 
The office is small but appears to be efficiently 
organized. 

In Mr. Clark’s small private conference room, 
Mr. Adams notices an orderly but far from 
empty desk and a memo calendar that indicates a 
planned but flexible day’s schedule for Mr. Clark 
himself. He is also interested in seeing some re- 
port cards which indicate a variation for primary 
and intermediate grades and a scheduling of par- 
ent conferences. 

In visiting a number of classrooms, Mr. Adams 
notes that both teachers and children greet Mr. 
Clark with unforced friendliness and apparent 
affection as if having him !ook into their rooms 
was a pleasant and interesting experience. 


Mr. Adams is invited to luncheon at the local” 


businessmen’s club where Mr. Clark is to speak 
briefly about his school’s plans for Open House 
during American Education Week and to ask 
for cooperation in planning some exhibits in the 
stores. Again Mr. Adams notices the same friendly 
feeling he has sensed at school. The men are in- 
terested and eager to help after listening to Mr. 
Clark. 

After further visits and conferences, Mr. 
Adams confirms his first impression. He likes the 
géneral “climate” of Mr. Clark’s school and be- 
lieves, other qualifications being equal, that this 
will be one of his major reasons for recommend- 
ing Mr. Clark to his board as a desirable principal. 
He believes he has found a man who realizes that 
there is greater power in many brains working 


together than in one brain making decisions for 
many; who sees and praises quickly ideas that 
come from someone else; who hopes many of his 
teachers may know the taste of success; who tries 
to be fair and just in all his dealings and to be 
friendly and helpful in both professional and 
personal matters; and who values the growth 
of both children and teachers above absolute 
smoothness of system and routine. 

In short, he believes he has found a good leader, 
a good administrator, and a good manager for 
Lincoln School. 


ANNOUNCING! 
A new publication on the reading program in 
the middle grades 
To be published jointly by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the National 
School Public Relations Association 


For more details, see p. 45 





1955 CATALOG - No. 55E 
MAPS - GLOBES - ATLASES - CHARTS 
MODELS . PICTURES 


for primary and intermediate grades. 
FEATURING 
DENOYER-GEPPERT 


3-STAGE PROGRAM 


Graded Materials for Geography 

















e Readiness — Beginners Globe and Map. 

¢ Stage |— Slated Globes and Maps 
for the introductory level. 

¢ Stage I|—Simplified Globes and Maps 
for lower and intermediate levels. 

e Stage III— Globes and Maps for 
intermediate and advanced levels. 


If your school has not received a copy of Catalog 
55E please write us, specifying stage or grade level. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
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They Said 






It Couldn’t Be Done! 


LA VERA O’DAY 
BESSIF BUCKLAND 
FRED FE. PAULEY 


They turned “thumbs down.” They shook 
their heads. They smiled benevolently, but they 
still said, “No.” Here’s why... 

We two elementary school teachers had de- 
cided we wanted to take a “double room” of 
first-graders and teach together in the same room. 

The Superintendent said, “It can’t work! Why, 
in one of the rural schools in our own district, 
we had two teachers who quarreled so much that 
they nailed the door shut between the two rooms! 
They couldn't ‘get along’ in two Separate rooms. 
Two teachers in one room? It can’t be done!” 

The Principal said, “No, I’m afraid not. I know 
what trouble we had during ‘double shifts’ be- 
fore the new high school was built. Two teach- 
ers couldn’t ‘get along’ merely using the same 
room for half a day each, let alone teaching to- 
gether in the same room all day! You might 
think it would work, but it wouldn’t.’ 

But space was at a premium, room for the in- 
creasing enrolment hard to find; it would help 
to have two rooms combined in one large room. 
We two teachers were friends and neighbors, 
living on adjacent places, and neither was ever 
“in trouble” with co-workers. We talked up our 
side, pointed out the advantages and pressed our 
point. The administration listened with good 
grace, but with a knowing look—we were so 
sure we could “get along.” After all, we figured, 
we were adults, amd teachers, and should have 
reached an adequate point of maturity to be able 
to make adjustments. Besides, we wanted to, 
which makes a whale of a lot of difference! True, 
we didn’t know what we were up against, since 
the experiment had never been tried, but we felt 
we could do much more for each child as an in- 
dividual with more time for helping each one 
separately with his own special problems. So we 
kept on, persistently pointing out the advantages, 
feeling sure we could cope with any disadvan- 
tages which might arise. Finally, we won! The 
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HN gin gave permission, with many mis- 
givings, “give it a try for one year.” We 
were vont beyond measure, determined that we 
would be different. It had to work! 

Ideas, methods, and plans were talked over 
that summer and when the fall term arrived we 
were “rearing to go.” For the first year, a sched- 
ule was worked out whereby reading classes 
were taken behind a screen in the back of the 
room by one teacher for half a day, while the 
second one superv ised study, drill, units, and 
work correlated with the new vocabulary met 
in the reading materials and texts which the chil- 
dren were using. In the afternoon, the teachers 
traded places; the second teacher then took the 
reading classes by turns, while the first one su- 
perv ised the floor work. Each teacher had read- 
ing classes for one afternoon and the following 
morning. Then she took over the supervised seat 
work for the same length of time. In this way, 
whoever had reading class was perfectly free of 
interruption to teach, drill, read, dramatize, in 
any manner in which she wished to conduct class. 
No child ever went to the teacher who had the 
reading class for help regarding seatwork prob- 
lems, since he was individually coached by the 
other teacher in charge of his group. 

Since the building of the new high school, we 
can now take the reading classes to a small, other- 
wise unused room, which is an immeasurable im- 
provement and very much appreciated, for it was 
difficult to carry on two classes in the same room 
at the same time; but it worked! 

Disciplinary problems are nil, and tension has 
no place in our room; the children are happy and 
so are we. “Idleness is the devil’s workshop, % 
we've heard; and there just isn’t any time for the 
child to sit and think up something troublesome 
to do. Children are free to obtain and read li- 
brary books, to use the blackboard and edu- 
cational games, if they find time after complet- 
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ing the regular class work. Each teacher can give 
her full thought to the task at hand without in- 
terruption, and learning is a continuing process 
thruout the day. Mistakes are caught as they are 
made, and corrected by the child, so that he 
learns as he performs the act, for “the blow is 
struck while the iron is hot,” which is impossible 
in a one-teacher room while the teacher is trying 
to have a reading class at the same time. 
Discussions by the two teachers of each one’s 
ideas serve to bring out the best and most practi- 
cal ideas and methods to use in the school room. 
Problems are worked out together. Each teacher 
feels free to promote any unit she feels is of value, 
the other teacher working with her or not, just 
as each pleases. If one is especially good in a cer- 
tain line of work, she may “take over” in that 
field, while the other might prefer a different 
area on which to work. In this way, the children 
profit from the best of both teachers and are en- 
abled to progress and develop just that much 
more. Usually, when a seasonal unit is being 








worked upon, it permeates the whole program 
so that each one’s teaching falls in line with the 
idea of the project until its completion. This 
method makes for continued interest on the chil- 
dren’s part and develops a worthwhile unit, with 
a far-reaching scope of education. 

Given below is a daily program which might 
prove to be of interest, in case others are suffer- 
ing from over-worked teachers and lack of space, 
and would welcome a chance to lessen the load 
of the “willing horse.” 

Not only is class education aided thru two- 
teacher cooperation, but in the mornings while 
one teacher is checking attendance, collecting 
lunch money, locating Johnny’ s lost mittens, or 
calling tearful Mary’s mother, the main group of 
children is learning thru stories, poems, songs, 
dramatizations, conversation and sharing, under 
the direction of the other teacher. Also, should 
one teacher fall ill, as sometimes happens—we're 
only humans, if teachers—the other is perfectly 
capable of handling the full room, thereby elimi- 





FIRST TEACHER 


1. Literature appreciation, science, and social 
studies in homeroom. 


N 


. First class reading in reading room. 

. Second class reading in reading room. 

. Supervised physical education on play- 
ground. 


ee 


as 


ee 


. Third class reading in reading room. 

. Fourth class reading. 

9. Lunch. 

10. Lesson and board preparation for home- 
room classes. 

11. Rest period for children. 

BSe cee ee eee eee eSOOSOSSESES SELES CES OEE EESE® 

13. General instructions on work to follow. 

14. Word drill, phonics review, reading seat- 
work, educational games. 

15. Completion of seatwork and catch-up for 
first reading class. 

16. Check-up and preparation for following 
classes. 

17. Art, music and catch-up for second read- 
ing class. 

18. Completion of work and catch-up for 

third reading class. Library and supple- 

mentary reading for those who are fin- 

ished with their work. 


om 











SECOND TEACHER 


1. Takes attendance, collects money, keeps 
records, etc. in homeroom. 

2. General instructions on work to follow. 

3. Word study, drill, and seatwork. 

4. Writing and catch-up for first reading 
class, in homeroom. 

5. Check-up and preparation for next pe- 
riod. 

6. General instructions on work to follow. 

7. Phonics presentation, drill, and follow-up 
work. Catch-up for second reading class, 
in homeroom. 

8. Number seatwork, drill, games, and third 
class catch-up. 

g. Lunch. 

10. Supervised physical education on play- 
ground. 

11. Rest period for children. 

12. Health, child sharing or contributions, and 
safety instruction. 

REARS ES A I ee eee 

14. First class reading in reading room. 

15. Second class reading in reading room. 

16. Supervised physical education on play- 
ground. 

17. Third class reading in reading room. 

18. Fourth class reading in reading room. 








os 
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One teacher supervises a reading group while 


nating the necessity of a break in the learning 
processes as the children adjust to a substitute, 
an adjustment which works a hardship on many 
little first-graders. 

We find very little “troubling of the waters” 
as far as the parents are concerned. There just 
doesn’t seem to be any reason for friction, as we 
work together with the administration for the 
good of the children. Conferences with the two 
teachers, our principal, and parents, serve as a 
means of good social relations, and a better un- 
derstanding is gained, lending confidence in, and 
commendation of, the work done in our room. 

It works! Yes, it works, as six happy years of 
teaching together have proven. It was amusing 
to us during the first year to see the different 
members of the teaching staff poke their heads in 
the door, after and during school hours, for no 
apparent reason other than, we’re sure, to satisfy 
their curiosity as to who was “snatched bald- 
headed,” or wore a black eye; to see whether or 
not we were on speaking terms, and how we 
were getting along. Always, when met by our 
smiles and happy faces, they withdrew, shaking 
their heads in bewilderment. They couldn’t be- 
lieve it was being done. 

Yes, it works; as is testified by our former 
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the other works with the rest of the children. 


principal. He thought the most outstanding thing 
about our double room was the way the children 
“got along” in the room and on the playground— 
“in harmony, like one big family,” while he was 
frequently having to “quell a riot” elsewhere. 
We are unable to account for this difference un- 
less it lies in the fact that we teachers are happy, 
and there’s just no reason for tension and pent- 
up emotions to break forth upon slight provoca- 
tion. 

We think it’s a wonderful way to teach pri- 
mary grades, especially first grade, where they 
know how to do so little by themselves. We 
wouldn’t teach it any other way, and can see no 
reason why others couldn’t meet with the same 
success. We are able to give the children so much 
more in varied ways and fields; they are able to 
read and enjoy so many more books. When we’ve 
remarked that one reading group read 42 books 
in one year, we've seen so many mouths drop 
and wide eyes stare, that we just “forget” to 
mention the fact any more. We don’t want to 
seem boastful! But facts speak for themselves. 
Responsibilities are divided in half; we enjoy the 
congenial companionship of a co-worker; it’s a 
happy situation; and best of all, it’s fun—really 
Fun! 
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Our Children 


and Tomorrow’s World 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


American parents take excellent physical care 
of their children. They give them nourishing 
food, and vitamin pills for good measure. They 
take them regularly to the doctor, the dentist 
and, when necessary, the oculist. They don’t 
spare money on such things as braces to straighten 
teeth and eyeglasses to improve vision. They 
encourage both boys and girls to engage in sports 
and to stretch their muscles. By doing all these 
things, American parents hope to prepare their 
children for the strains and stresses of life in the 
atomic age. 

But how about the non-physical strains and 
stresses that our children may have to meet in 
the world of tomorrow? Are we giving them 
enough intellectual nourishment and vitamins to 
enrich their minds? Do we urge them sufficiently 
not to let their mental muscles become atrophied? 
Are we doing everything within our power to 
make sure that their vision of the turbulent times 
in which they must live is accurate and fair? 

Here is a task that calls for close and under- 
standing cooperation between parents and teach- 
ers. Today, when the United States, not thru 
choice but thru necessity, has become one of the 
leading great powers in the world, it is not 
enough to provide our children with the tools 
of learning—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
These are only tools, just as the skillet is for the 
cook, the scalpel for the doctor, the adding ma- 
chine, the typewriter and the telephone for the 
businessman. What our children do with these 
tools will determine whether they and their con- 
temporaries around the globe perish in a hydro- 
gen bomb holocaust or live to see a new, exciting 
era in which the fruits of modern science can be 
used to enrich and ennoble the life of mankind. 

It is this issue of survival which makes the ade- 
quate education of every child for tomorrow’s 
world such an imperative issue today. Those who 
try to withhold knowledge from our children are 
harming them just as much as if they barred them 
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Epitror’s Note: Vera Micheles Dean, Edi- 
tor, Foreign Policy Association, was the din- 
ner speaker at the Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, held in Chicago, March 16-19. This ar- 
ticle is a digest of Mrs. Dean’s speech on that 
occasion. 











from going to the doctor, the dentist, the oculist, 
the meat market, and the grocery store. For, in 
effect, they prevent our children from obtaining 
the nourishment and the safeguards they need if 
they are to be saved from atomization. 


What Must Our Children Know? 


What kind of knowledge must our children 
acquire today? They must know geography: 
Formosa and Dienbienphu, Costa Rica and Ko- 
rea may seem very remote—mere pinpoints on 
the map—yet American lives and fortunes are at 
stake in these and many other areas of the world. 
They must know history: our planet is centuries 
old; great civilizations with a rich heritage of re- 
ligions, philosophies, art and _ literature, existed 
long before the discovery of America—in India 
and China, in the Middle East, in Greece and 
Rome. Our children must learn not only about 
the history of the United States, which embraces 
only a brief span of years, but also about the his- 
tory of non-Western civilizations, which deeply 
affects the world of today. They must know poli- 
tics and economics: democracy took centuries to 
develop in England before it was transplanted to 
our soil, and the industrial system of which we 
are justly proud was not built in a day, or a yea, 
but gradually, with vast efforts and much sacti- 
fice. We must not expect other peoples to de- 
velop democracy and free enterprise ov ernight. 
They must learn science: for without a know 
edge of science our children will be like blind 
people trying to feel their way around an ut 
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familiar room and will live in a state of anxiety 
when, instead, knowledge would make them 
courageous and free. And they must know reli- 
gion: for without faith in spiritual values, all our 
laboratories, our elaborate machinery, our high 
living standards could some day crumble to dust. 

This know ledge should be communicated to 
our children, not just in college, for even now 
only a minority of each generation go to college, 
nor even just in high school. It should be brought 
into all work done in the elementary school, 
where the child first comes in touch with the 
world around him. The elementary school child 
is regarded as old enough to take part in air-raid 
drills. He is old enough to learn of the conditions 
that make such drills necessary and of what can 
eventually be done to remove conditions that 
lead to war. 


Toward Understanding 


Here are three things that parents and teachers 
can help the child to understand: 


1. In the world of tomorrow the white man 
will no longer have the dominant position he en- 
joyed for centuries. The non-white peoples of 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America 
are a majority of the world population. As they 
emerge from colonial rule by Western nations 
and achieve both political independence and 
economic improvement they will claim, and ob- 
tain, an increasingly influential role in world af- 
fairs. It is, therefore, a matter of great urgency 
for us to teach our children how to live in peace 
and amity with non-white peoples. And the first 
step in that direction is constantly to improve 
relations between whites and Negroes i in our own 
country. It is not enough to talk about world 
good will. It is essential to teach our children 
how to practice good will in their own commu- 
nity, in their own school and backyard. Then, if 
again they should have to go to Korea, or Japan, 
or Germany, they will be prepared to work and 
play with other peoples on terms of equality. 


2. We live in a world that consists of many 
centuries, superimposed on each other like geo- 
logical layers. The natives of Africa and New 
Guinea still live in the stone age. The peoples of 
the Arab countries, of India, and Pakistan, and 
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China, and, until recently, Russia, live at various 
stages, from the neolithic to the medieval, yet all 
aspire to share in the discoveries, the technics 
and the improved living standards of the twen- 
tieth century, which have been reached by only 
a very few countries—the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Western Euro- 
pean nations. We must show our children how 
the tools our own ancestors in Europe were using 
centuries ago are still being used in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. We must explain to them 
how long it took for Britain to develop democ- 
racy, from the Magna Carta to the times of 
Churchill and Attlee. We must share our techni- 
cal knowledge with as yet underdeveloped peo- 
ples who might otherwise turn to communism. 
We must teach our children not to become im- 
patient if other peoples do not act exactly as we 
do, or do not agree with everything we say. By 
giving them an historical perspective we can help 
them to become thoughtful businessmen, lawyers 
and doctors, editors and politicians—and this 
means thoughtful parents and voters. 


3. The United States is not alone in the world. 
Many things we may want to do, and that seem 
right to us, cannot be done, or at least done in 
the particular w ay that appeals to us, because we 
have to take into consideration the interests, the 
feelings, the hopes and fears of other nations, 
whose help and friendship we, in turn, would 
like to have. Whether we like it or not, our coun- 
try is part of a world community. When we are 
asked to make a financial contribution to the 
Community Chest, or to accept the rules and 
regulations of the city council, we don’t protest 
that this will mean a loss for us; instead, we think 
of what we gain by coeperation, in terms of bet- 
ter schools, safer streets, improved health facili- 
ties, greater opportunities for all. 

This is the way our children should learn to 
think of the United Nations, which both Repub- 
licans and Democrats have made the foundation- 
stone of our foreign policy. It is true that, when 
one works with other people, one must always 
be prepared for give and take. But in tomorrow’s 
world this give and take, far from weakening 
us, will provide our children with ever-greater 
safeguards against the destruction of the universe 
and ever-greater opportunities to strengthen the 
forces that work for democracy. 
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NEWSLETTER FOR PARENTS 


In Sumner School it has been rather difficult to 
keep in direct communication with all of our 
parents thru such things as PTA meetings, study 
groups, and conferences. In many families, both 
the parents work, and baby sitters cannot readily 
be secured to free parents for evening meetings. 
We needed some other means for keeping the 
parents informed about the school so we decided 
to inaugurate a bi-monthly bulletin which we call 
“A Note From the Principal.” 

In the bulletin we include a variety of informa- 
tion. The following excerpts will give some idea 
of the kinds of items that go into the mimeo- 
graphed newsletter for parents: 


LecisLative Program: As you know, the public 
schools operate under the jurisdiction of the State 
Legislature. We feel that it is important for parents 
to inform their legislators concerning matters in 
which they are interested. We should like for you 
to call or write your legislator informing him of 
your feelings relative to high school aid and an in- 
crease in the mill levy for the Topeka Public Schools. 
As far as the administration is concerned, the efficient 
operation of the schools next year depends to a large 
extent upon the amount of money which we are able 
to obtain from other resources. Listed below are the 
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names of your legislators: (Names and addresses 
are given.) 

New Famiuzttes: Listed below are the families who 
are new in Sumner School. They have moved into 
our district during the past six weeks. If one of these 
families lives close to you, will you help them famil. 
iarize themselves with our school and_ policies 
( Names and addresses follow. ) 

Do You Want to Know Asoutr READING? Ar 
You Havinc TV Prosiems? One of our educationa! 
organizations has published a small pamphlet entitled 
Janie Learns to Read. This booklet is written par- 
ticularly for parents whose children are in the proces 
of learning to read. We have several copies in the 
office which we shall be glad to loan to interested 
parents; or, we shall be happy to order a booklet for 
you for 50¢. 

We also have another booklet entitled Children 
and TV. This booklet discusses some of the prob- 
lems with which many parents are faced, such as the 
effect of advertising on children, family problems 
and TV, etc. We will order copies of this booklet 
for interested parents if they will send 75¢ to cover 
cost. 

If you have any particular school problem in your 
home, please let us know and we shall try to get some 
literature to assist you in solving your problem. 


The Note has furnished the parents with the 
school’s enrolment figures, a calender of events, 
descriptions of school activities, information about 
school policies, and other matters of interest to 
parents. 

The reaction to the bulletin has been enthusi- 
astic and indicates that parents are eager to lear 
more about their school and the system of which 
it is a part. 

R. C. Harper, Principal 
Sumner School 
Topeka, Kansas 


EDUCATION Fair 


To observe American Education Week last No- 
vember, the students and staff of the Harding School 
held an Education Fair. The 600 parents attending 
the program found the big gymnasium filled with 
arresting exhibits, representative of various schoo 
activities. 

The natural sciences contributed to the fair’s & 
citement with booths filled with bubbling test-tubes 
and butterfly specimens. To show parents some 
the interesting methods used in instructing thei 
children, a display of colorful textbooks was 
ranged and bulletin boards were used to demonstrat 
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how subjects are taught in the classrooms. Movies 
thruout the evening informed parents about health 
education and the teaching of elementary arithmetic. 

A constant source of interest was the art display, 
where youngsters were painting with water colors 
and oils and forming clay figures. Other pupils en- 
joyed modeling their safety patrol uniforms and ex- 
plaining their duties. To provide a pleasant musical 
background, the school’s vocal and instrumental 
groups performed, their music sometimcs punctuated 
by the sound of typewriters used to show the method 
of preparing the school paper. 

The Education Fair was obviously fun for the 
youngsters; it also impressed and enlightened the 
visiting parents. 

Cuaruine L. Epwarps, Principal 
Harding School 
Corvallis, Oregon 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


A handbook was developed at our school to give 
teachers, especially new ones, a ready source of in- 
formation on policies and procedure, rules and regu- 
lations of the school. The mimeographed Handbook 
was developed primarily from Daily Bulletins of the 
previous year. It was given to new teachers during 





the pre-school orientation program and each was 
urged to read it thoroly, then bring any questions 
he might have to a meeting prior to the opening of 
school. Other teachers received the Handbook at 
the general staff meeting the day before school 
opened. 

Topics included in the Handbook are as follows: 
Opening of School, Routine, Rules for Children, Re- 
ports and Records, Meetings, Duties and Responsi- 
bilities, and Closing of School. 

At the final staff meeting each year, we evaluate 
the Handbook and make additions, corrections, and 
deletions for the next revision. We do not wait until 
this time to change our school procedures, if we dis- 
cover better ways of doing things as the year pro- 
gresses, but we revise the Handbook only once each 
year. 

The Handbook not only saves time of the teachers 
in obtaining information and of the principal in giv- 
ing it, but is a way of getting the same information 
to all. The Handbook gives the principal more time 
for planning with the teachers and for supervision. 
Staff meetings can be devoted to discussion of im- 
portant educational problems rather than to giving 
information on routine matters. 

ANAMAE Martin, Principal 
Oakland Park School 
Columbus, Ohio 














A PART OF THE 
RAND MSNALLY 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


RAND M&S 
P. O. Box 7600 > 





Beyond Our Borders 


Nystrom 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


an effective “blending” of the geography 
and history of our American neighbors— 
Canada and Latin America. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


a simple and clear “correlation” of the con- 
ditioning influences of geography and the 
growth of social patterns that is history. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... . 
Rand M€Nally’s “new-dimensional” maps. 


NALLY &€& COMPANY 


° Jones e Harter 


Chicago . illinois 
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& W Ss LOCAL - STATE -NAT/ONAL 


State and Loeal 


ALABAMA 


Last summer a second regional principals’ work- 
shop was sponsored by the Southern Education 
Foundation and held at Tuskegee Institute, June 
7-August 13. Principals from the following states 
participated in the workshop: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The group accepted as its goal the implementa- 
tion of the theme, “Professional Competencies 
Needed for the Major Task Areas of the School 
Principal.” An integrated summary of the findings 
of the group is presented in a 54-page report, en- 
titled Principals Analyze Their Tasks. 


ALASKA 


Among the legislative proposals listed in the 
recent report of the Superintendents’ Advisory 
Commission is a recommendation for a separate 
principal’s certification. The Commission recom- 
mended: 


That a special certificate be issued to principals 
and vice-principals, That this certificate be required 
of all persons who shall be appointed to the position 
of principal or vice-principal. That to qualify for a 
principal’s certificate, a person 


(a) shall have completed at least 16 semester or 
24 quarter hours of graduate work in the field 
of general administration in an accredited col- 
lege or university; 


(b) shall have completed at least three years of 
successful teaching experience. 





CONNECTICUT 


Last year the Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation of Connecticut authorized a state com. 
mittee to prepare and administer a questionnaire 
to all the principals in the state. Almost 60 percent 
of the questionnaires were completed and te- 
turned. The data have now been tabulated and 
presented in considerable detail in a 35-page re- 
port. The report includes information about the 
number of supervising and teaching principals, 
the nature of preparation for the job, an analysis 
of the principal’s work week, a listing of some of 
the specific responsibilities of the principal, 
amount of clerical help, and professional supple- 
mental services available. The combined data pro- 
vide a good picture of the status of the elementary 
school principal in Connecticut. 


KENTUCKY 


A small booklet with a long title has been pub- 
lished by the Kentucky Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals to help researchers find 
answers to some of the problems principals face. 
Its title describes its contents quite fully, 
Guide to the Study of Some of the Major Areas 
of the Elementary School Principal’s Problems.” 
The title does not reveal, however, what a thoro 
job the authuxs have done in working out an out 
line for the researching principals to follow in 
making studies that will lead to improvement in 
the schools. The Department is now setting Up 
research groups in the state to work on some of 
the units designated for study, using the booklet 
as a guide. 
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Jefferson County. The elementary principals 
of Jefferson County have recently completed a 
time study of their own jobs. Both supervising 
and teaching principals measured the amount of 
time they consumed in each of the main areas of 
responsibility. Returns from the questionnaires 
revealed the followi ing interesting information: 


The supervising principals put in most of their 
working time in three types of activity: conferences, 
14.3 percent, supervision, 13.8 percent; school or- 
ganization and management, 11.2 percent. 

The teaching principals were chiefly occupied 
with the following duties: instruction, 26.5 percent; 
conferences, 9.7 percent; school organization and 
management, 9.1 percent. 


The principals are making good use of the 
county report as a guide for improving their in- 
dividual time budgets. It will also be used by the 
Louisville Board of Education and the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


MINNESOTA 


A down-to-earth report on principals’ salaries 
is published in the January Newsletter of the Min- 
nesota Elementary School Principals’ Association. 

It tabulates the answers from a survey question- 
naire designed to find out what methods are used 
for setting the principal’s salary in schools thru- 
out the state. The first category is labelled “Prin- 
cipals for Nothing,” and under it are listed 15 
schools that do not give the principal any addi- 
tional remuneration for the added responsibility, 
paying them the same as the regular classroom 
teacher. Tw enty-six schools are listed where the 
principals are “Unknowing and Insecure.” These 
schools have no systematic approach in arriving 
at the principal’s salary. Schools where the princi- 
pal gets a flat amount above the teacher’s salary 
are listed as “Principals with Some Recognition,” 
the report commenting that this is an inadequate 
approach to setting a principal’ s salary, especially 
since some of these schools require the principal 
to work a week or more longer than teachers. 
There were 63 schools in this third category. Four 
schools were listed as havi ing “Variations ‘of Flat 
Fees.” Five of the larger cities in the state have 
what were classed as “the Better Salary Sched- 
ules.” In some instances, salaries are based on the 
Number of teachers supervised and increase with 
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length of service. In some the schedule is based on 
a certain ratio, or percentage, of the teachers’ 
salaries. 

Pointing out the need for a definite salary policy 
in the state, the bulletin gives the formula pro- 
posed by the MESPA as worked out by its Com- 
mittee for the Study of Elementary Principals’ 

Salaries. This formula is based on three factors: 
(a) the teachers’ schedule; (b) the number of 
classroom units for which the principal is held 
responsible; (c) the number of months service 
rendered by the principal. The formula as stated 
in the bulletin is: 


The teachers’ monthly salary plus 1°% for each 
teaching unit in charge of the principal, times the 
number of months the principal is employed. 


Already, International Falls and Red Lake are 
paying their principals according to the formula, 
the bulletin reports, and adds the comment: “The 
boards of these schools are to be commended for 
their forward-looking approach to pay ing pro- 
fessional salaries for professional services.’ 


An important new book 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN 
LEARN MUSIC 


By Madeleine Carabo-Cone and 
Beatrice Royt 


An invaluable aid to teachers of music, this 
book offers a completely new and highly ef- 
fective method for introducing groups of chil- 
dren to music through play. Here two profes- 
sional musicians describe a unique program of 
games and activities, each designed to put 
across a specific musical idea or develop a par- 
ticular musical technique, together with in- 
genious devices and materials that have been 
successfully employed to teach children both 
the concepts of music and the feeling of play- 
ing an instrument. Copiously illustrated. 


$3.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OF FROM 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St. N. Y. 16 


























NEW JERSEY 


Prompt action on the part of the New Jersey 
Elementary Principals Association helped to save 
the principalships in one New Jersey community 
recently. It was called to the attention of NJEPA 
officials that the board of education in that com- 
munity was being pressed by certain individuals 
to abandon principalships i in the schools in favor 
of teacher committees, as a means of reducing 
costs. The president of the Principals Association 
was directed to write the people involved, ex- 
pressing the Association’s grave concern for such 
a plan since it would ultimately prove uneconomi- 
cal and threatened the quality of the education 
their children would receive. Copies of You and 
the Principal of Your Elementary School were 
also sent to school officials. Plans for abandoning 
elementary principalships did not materialize. 


OHIO 


By Their Bootstraps is the title of a most in- 
teresting and significant publication which reports 
results of a study of the elementary school prin- 





Announcing 





a new and improved 
language arts spelling program 
for Grades 1 through 3 


Reading Road to Spelling 
* Features a simplified way of teaching spelling 
by the Word-Group Méthod 


* Develops understanding and use of words in 
story context 


* Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms 
of capitalization and punctuation 


* Teaches spelling through specially-developed 
tactile and kinesthetic methods 


* Provides abundant review, reteaching, and 
testing activities in spelling and related lan- 
guage-usage skills 


* Contains a complete guidebook program for 
each grade 


Write for complete details 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 











































cipalship in Ohio. The study was conducted by 
the Ohio Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals in cooperation with the School-C ommunity 
Development Study at Ohio State Univ ersity, 

A recent issue of the OASA Reporter, published 
by the Ohio Association of Schoo! Administra- 
tors, refers to the fact that this study reveals the 
elementary school principal as “low man on the 
totem pole.” The following excerpts from the 
Reporter’s discussion of this study will be of in- 
terest to elementary school principals elsewhere: 


Altho the elementary principals have had to carry 
the brunt of the load in working directly with 1- 
300,000 youngsters and more than 30,000 teachers, a 
new study discloses that the principals not only are 
unprepared to do their best job but also they are 
being an by tradition-bound administrative 
systems. 

Despite ‘the tremendous expansion of the elemen- 


_tary field, the elementary principal’s position is still 


geared to a horse-and-buggy concept from a man- 
agement standpoint, the study reveals. . . . 

One out of every 10 elementary principals does 
not possess any college degree. 

Altho 52 percent of the elementary principals hold 
a Master’s degree, only one-third ‘of those in this 
group majored in elementary education. The same 
ratio holds true for all principals with college de- 
grees.... 

The job of elementary principal is regarded asa 
part-time position in 50 percent of the schools. 

One out of every two elementary principals in the 
state has no paid secretarial help... 


By Their Bootstraps sells for $1.00 and is avail- 
able from the Ohio Education Association, 213 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A lot of helpful information and constructive 
suggestions are packaged together in the little 
mimeographed “Handbook for District Officers’ 
of the Pennsylvania Elementary Principals’ Sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. In concise outline form it tells what the dis 
trict officers need to know about their state or 
ganization—its purposes, facts about membership 
and dues; the opportunities offered district officers 
to participate in activities of the state organiza- 
tion; and some good suggestions on how these 
officers and other elementary school principal 
can help improve Pennsylvania schools. 
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TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Principals Study Council has 
worked out a state research program in which 
principals, working in groups, study problems 
significant in their profession. The Council’s pur- 
pose is to review and analyze these studies and dis- 
seminate information from them to help princi- 
pals improve their professional practices. Eleven 
problems have been identified by the Council for 
study this year. They are: 


1. On what basis should a person who has served 
as principal or who is serving as principal be 
granted a principal’s certificate? 

. How can plans be developed for organizing 
and administering guidance programs in 
schools of different levels and sizes? 


Nw 


3. How may principals improve discipline in the 
school? 

4. What is the responsibility of principals in re- 
gard to social promotion? 

5. How can the principal work with his faculty 
to define responsibilities in the area of cur- 





riculum improvement and help members of 
his staff assume these responsibilities? 

6. What is the principal’s responsibility for im- 
proving the curriculum and instruction? 

7. What can the principal do to improve staff 
personnel? 

8. What can the principal do to improve the 
physical education program for every child? 

9. How can faculty meetings be improved? 

10. What are the factors that cause children to 
drop out of school? 

11. How can a program be organized to deal ef- 
fectively with the drop-out problem? 


National Department 


SUMMER CONFERENCE—-1955 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, and Northwestern University are 
again sponsoring a summer conference on elemen- 
tary education. Coordinators for the conference 





Six Weeks Session 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1955 SUMMER COURSES 


COMPLETE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE 
EDUCATION -AND ACADEMIC COURSES 


Pre-IT wo-Weeks Session 


Post- [!wo-Weeks Session 


Special Conferences and Workshops 


Reading Conference—July 18-29 
Conference of School Administrators—July 13, 14, 15 


Workshop on Techniques for Training Uneducable Mentally 
Retarded Children—August 15-26 


Educational Television Workshop—July 5—August 12 
Community-School Health Education Workshop—July 5-22 


For further information, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


June 2go-July 1 
July 5—August 12 
August 15-26 
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are E. T. McSwain, Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, and Robert W. Eaves, 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

The conference will be held at the downtown 
campus of Northwestern University located on 
Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. 

“Opportunities and Problems in Elementary 
Education in the Next Decade” is the theme for 
the conference which will cover a two-week 
period, from July 11-22. The program will in- 
clude general sessions with speakers of national 
prominence, clinics and seminars devoted to spe- 
cial topics on instructional problems and on 
school-community cooperation. 

An attractive recreational program has been 
planned and includes a wide variety of trips to 
places of interest in the Chicago area. 

A leaflet giving details about the program, 
credit, and cost has been distributed to all mem- 
bers of the Department. For further information, 
write directly to E. T. McSwain, Dean, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


—EASY TO TEACH. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


This year marked the second election of officers 
by mail ballot. Approximately 11,000 ballots were 
distributed to those who were members of the 
Department at the time voting took place, and a 
little more than half of them (not quite 6000) 
were returned. 

The following persons were elected: President- 
elect, Mathilda Gilles, Salem, Oregon; Vice-presi- 
dent, Robert N. Chenault, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Members-at-large, W. George Hayward, East 
Orange, New Jersey, and R. Melvin James, Por- 
tales, New Mexico. 


MAGAZINE THEME FOR 1955-56 


“The Principal's Responsibility for Educational 
Leadership” is the tentative phrasing of the theme 
selected for next year’s magazines. Increasing con- 
cern for this phase of the principal’s leadership 
responsibility is evident thruout the country, and 
we hope to provide some practical help in this 
important area. If possible, an outline of some of 











LAIDLAW 


Palo Alto, California 
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B R O T H E R S River Forest, Illinois 


Summit, New Jersey 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series 


| Grades 1-8 McSwain—Ulrich—Cooke 


You too will find arithmetic easy to teach with The 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series 


because: 


e A new visualized approach leads pupils to discover 
and understand number relationships and processes. 


e Abundant opportunities for practice and problems 
are provided in the text for each grade. 


e Fach arithmetical process is taught at the proper time 
in its correct sequence. 


Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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wl For Y READING PROGRAM! 
e¢FOr TOuUr ' 
were 
a READING FOR MEANING 
ind a e 
000) Guiler-Coleman 
We are proud to announce the extension of this re- 
dent- medial reading series to include grades 4 and 5. Grades 
bresi- 6-12 are newly-revised this year. 
essee; 
East READING WITH PHONICS 
Por- 
e Revised 
Hay-Wingo 
. a complete one-book phonics program for the primary 
grades. Teacher’s Edition, Pupil’s Edition, Workbooks, 
Phonetic Picture Cards. 
ional 
heme J. B. TIME TO READ 
- con- j j : 
shi Lippincott ° Leary-Reichert-Reely 
TS 1 . . . 
, a Compa ny . a supplementary reading series for the 
hic Chi Philadelphi primary and intermediate grades. ‘These 
hase’ _—— tial tate texts are ungraded and filled with interest- 
ne of ing stories, poems, and narratives. 
the things that will be touched upon next year to go over the rough draft of a manuscript for 
will be included in the May issue of THE NATIONAL this publication. Changes are being made in the 
EELMENTARY PRINCIPAL. light of recommendations of the Committee, and 
it is hoped that final editing can be completed 
during the summer months. 
v7] “ul = > . : 
SUCCESSOR TO “JANIE Members of the Review Committee are: Althea 
_ te ; : r, Cincinnati, io; George L. Cro is 
A new publication, similar in format to Janie Beery, Canc ast Ohio; George I C1 a ws t, 
ie ; ‘s . Tacoma, Washington; Eleanor Delaney, Elizabeth, 
earns to Read and dealing with reading at the . fi we RSPAS, : 
* ik cia vail Sn New Jersey; Ola Hiller, Flint, Michigan; Marion 
middle-grade level, is now in preparation. The i Sicldig: Mihiida: Midis Saeed “Hi d 
i or er Ss 1 Lewis, Hammond, 
purpose of the publication is two-fold: Jorc oe, SO pgpenennd - s 
Indiana; Buford W. Williams, San Marcos, Texas; 
1) to help parents understand the reading program and Mrs. Philip Wolf, Wilmette, Illinois. 
in the middle grades and to suggest to them 
ways in which they may help their children 
improve in the use of reading; MOVING DAY FOR NEA! 
2) to give help to teachers on the teaching of i 
reading at he middle-grade level. The completion of the first section of the new 
NEA building during the latter part of March 
This publication will be a joint project of. the meant moving time for your Department as well 
Department of Elementary School Principals, as for many other NEA departments. Our offices 
NEA, and the National School Public Relations are now located on the third floor of the new 
Association, NEA. Last month a_Review Com- __ building. The section of the older building which 
mittee met with staff members from these two _ we have just vacated is scheduled for remodeling 
groups and with Dr. Nila Banton Smith, Director —_ as the next stage in the development of our new 
of the Reading Institute at New York University, | education center. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Third Edition. By 
Henry J. Orro. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1954. 719 p. $5.50. 


The three editions of Otto’s basic books have ap- 
peared at regularly spaced intervals a decade apart— 
1934, 1944, and now 1954. Ayer, who edited this 
revision, describes the book as a “completely new 
orientation and thoro treatment of the problems, 
theory and practices of the modern elementary 
school,” and heartily recommends it “. . . as an essen- 
tial textbook, as a standard library reference and as a 
guiding handbook for principals.” 

Elementary School Organization offers an A to Z 
type of coverage of its subject. Some discussion, 
survey, or answer on nearly any phase of elementary 
school life and thought can be found between its 
covers. Ample footnotes and selected bibliography 
lead the reader to a discussion in depth on any topic 
treated briefly because of space limitations. Many 
subjects are exceedingly well detailed, aiong them 
library service, and material on the “professional ele- 
mentary principal.” 

The point of view of a fine educational scientist 
is shared with readers of this text. Appraisal and re- 
search are urged upon all those with elementary 
school responsibilities. Dr. Otto, thruout the text, is 
constantly questioning current practice in terms of 
what is best for American society and for our boys 
and girls. He questions many of our accepted prac- 
tices and points out many needed areas for research. 
Among the accepted practices questioned are: 


1. Half-day sessions for kindergarten. Are these 
best for the children or best for the budget? 
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2. Part time (where necessary) for young chil- 
dren. Aren’t these children the least able to do with- 
out a full day’s supervision by the teacher? 


3- More secretarial and administrative assistance 
per pupil enrolled at the secondary school level. Has 
research ever siiown that elementary schools have 
less work and fewer needs per pupil? 


4. Recesses. Are they necessary in a well-planned 
modern curriculum? Are there better ways of in- 
suring healthful physical activity? 


5. Salaries of principals. Is size of school a proper 
factor in determining salary schedules? Is school level 
a proper factor? How do we know? Is practice based 
on pooled ignorance? 


6. Our marking system. What does it motivate? |s 
competition unfair? Does it really encourage chil- 
dren to do their best? 


The habit of intelligently questioning practice is 
so much a part of Dr. Otto’s presentation that the 
reader finds himself questioning, too. And thought- 
ful questioning is a slow process. Elementary School 
Organization and Administration is not a book to 
gulp down, nor to borrow briefly from the library. 
It belongs on the always available bookshelf where, 
in the course of the next decade, it can render re- 
liable consultant service to principals, teachers, and 
superintendents who want to know “What Otto 
says” on the question of the moment. In spite of the 
third edition tag, it is both new and worth reading. 


TEACHING EVERY CHILD TO READ. By 
KATHLEEN B. Hester. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1955. 416 p. $4.00. 


Dr. Hester has the knack of making the complex 
seem simple. She sets out to bridge the gap between 
theory in the teaching of reading and attainable class- 
room practice. In this book she has reworked the 
literature into a well knit, ‘ogical, practical presenta- 
tion of what teachers can do in order to help children 
learn to read. 

Eight hundred teachers and administrators thruout 
the country answered questionnaires asking what 
they wanted in a professional book to improve theit 
reading program. Nearly all replied that they wanted 
a book written in everyday language with illustrative 
procedures taken from successful classroom situa 
tions. They also stated the areas of their greatest 
concern in the teaching of reading. These areas, 
amply extended, have become the mandated content 
of Teaching Every Child to Read. They are listed by 
Dr. Hester as 
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“1, A consideration of what reading is and how 
present day methods have developed. 


“2, How to determine reading readiness at all 
levels—the mental, physical, social and emotional, and 
instructional factors of readiness. 


“3, How to set up an effective program in reading 
to provide readiness, and to develop skill in building 
vocabulary, understanding what is read, locating in- 
formation, interpreting and evaluating what is read, 
and reading aloud. 


“4. How to improve instruction by meeting the 
needs of all the pupils, by learning how to make the 
most effective use of the basic reading program, by 
learning how to use text-films, by developing better 
parental relations, and thru participation in many 
more effective teachers’ meetings and workshops. 


“s. How to evaluate the growth of the children 
in and thru reading and how to evaluate the reading 
program.” 


Teaching Every Child to Read will interest the 
reading specialists among our teachers and adminis- 
trators and will instruct those who are new on the 
scene and want to become better technicians. Ma- 
terial on the in-service education of teachers, material 
on achieving better parent relations, and material 





Geography for 


A meaningful geography program must 
help children to understand the changing 
world in which they live. It must help chil- 
dren use geographic information and skills 
as tools for building sound generalizations 
about our present world. 

For such a program, up-to-date textbooks 
are essential. Therefore, in 1954 Silver Bur- 
dett again revised the books of MAN IN 
HIS WORLD—OUR BIG WORLD, THE AMER- 
ICAN CONTINENTS, and OLD WORLD 
LANDS for the intermediate grades, and 
A WORLD VIEW for junior high school. The 
revisions of these texts reflect not only 
changes which have occurred in statistics, 
names, and other factual data, but also 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Today’s World 


Silver Burdett 








gleaned from a study of child growth and develop- 
ment are deftly treated as integral parts of a good 
reading program. The reading by invitation method 
of grouping, for example, and the careful procedures 
built up for developing readiness at higher levels of 
reading instruction will be new to some teachers, old 
to others, but helpful to all. Some reading experts 
tend to assign mysterious deep-rooted causes to chil- 
dren’s+ word reversals. This-.author reminds us that 
reversal tendencies frequently reveal a need for 
building the left-to-right directional habit in reading, 
and the habit of concentrating on beginning sounds 
of words. She is constantly diagnosing standard read- 
ing difficulties. 

Teaching Every Child to Read lives up to the 
promise implicit in its title. It has a “meat and pota- 
toes” value in our reading about reading diet. 


MaArGARET EFRAEMSON 
Book Review Editor 


Book Reviews in May 


The May issue will include reviews of the most 
recent yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, the latest publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA, and two re- 
cent publications on the problems of de-segregation. 


those changes in the political scene which 
require new _ interpretations. 
and maps have also been revised or 
changed as changes in the world have 
dictated. 

Each book of this most successful program 
helps pupils to discover why different peo- 
ples live in different ways, to see relation- 
ships between the past and the present, to 
learn the skills of map reading and picture 
interpretation, to build valid geographic 
understandings, and to apply geographic 
knowledge to current problems of economic 
or political importance. This kind of geog- 
raphy, kept up to date, has real meaning 
for today’s pupils. 


Illustrations 


Chicago * San Francisco 
Dallas ° Atlanta 
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land, Ohio. 


Long Beach, California. 


homa. 


April 13-15: Northwest regional conference, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA. Lewiston, 


April 2-6: Regional convention, American Asso- Idaho. 
ciation of School Administrators, NEA. Cleve- 


April 18-21: Third NEA Regional Instructional 
Conference. Denver, Colorado. 


April 10-16: International conference, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. April 18-22: Annual convention, Department of 


Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Los Angeles, 


California. 
April 12-15: Southern regional conference, 
American Association for Health, Physical Ed- = June _1g9-July 8; July 17-August 5: National 
ucation, and Recreation, NEA. Tulsa, Okla- Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 












Spelling is taught as a 
cluster of skills to be useful 
through life in THE NEW 
GOALS IN SPELLING 


ING GOALS. e 
See them! 











for lasting SPELLING POWER 


Dr. William Kottmeyer and May Lambader add a fifth GOAL—power in 


and THE NEW SPELL- NEW skill-building aids: 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY” 


ST. 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
by Lambader and Kottmeyer 


This spectacular 1955 revision of GOALS IN 
SPELLING and SPELLING GOALS, grades 2-8, 
marks an exciting advance in teaching spelling. 


word attack methods. Children now learn to spell—not merely 
memorize! For spelling skills grow in a new way as pupils learn 
to translate sounds into symbols. 


visual aids clarify meaning at each grade level 

dictionary helps illustrate words 

reteaching at each level of all spelling skills previously taught 
revolutionary approach to review 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPA! 
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DEPARTMENT OF 





ial 


ALABAMA 

R. C. Johnston, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Rollah E. Aston, Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

Portia Byrd, El Dorado 
CALIFORNIA 

Harold I. Judson, Long Beach 
COLORADO 

Kenneth Chandler, Colorado 

Springs 
CONNECTICUT 

Anne V. Torrant, Plainville 
DELAWARE 

Lawrence M. Furbush, Jr., 

Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Alys H. Ewers, Washington 

Edward J. Edwards, Jr., 

Washington 
FLORIDA 

Walter Reed, Orlando 
GEORGIA 

Ethel Simmons, Trion 
IDAHO 

Harold O. Nelson, Boise 
ILLINOIS 

Henry L. Beach, Sterling 
INDIANA 

Basil E. Rohrer, Evansville 
IOWA 

W. C. Yeager, Sioux City 
KANSAS 

Bernice Smith, Garden City 
KENTUCKY 

O. F. Brown, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Loretta R. Doerr, New Or- 

leans 
MAINE 

Edna S. Purdy, Gardiner 





BLEMBNTARY SCHOOL PRINGIPALS 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


MARYLAND 
Winifred Fowler, Annapolis 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert J. Newbury, Chestnut 

Hill 
MICHIGAN 

Pearl Trudgeon, Battle Creek 
MINNESOTA 

Aili Siltanen, Cloquet 
MISSISSIPPI 

Grace Lee, Hattiesburg 
MISSOURI 

Dorothy Osborne, St. Joseph 
MONTANA 

Ralph S. Eudaily, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. Nina Schwartz, Lincoln 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Alice W. Pierce, Center Sand- 

wich 
NEW JERSEY 

W. George Hayward, East 

Orange 
NEW MEXICO 

Felix Prezbeski, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Genevieve Douglass, Farm- 

ingdale 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall, 
Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo 
OHIO 
John H. Smith, Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 
George J. Hooper, Tulsa 


OREGON 
Virgil Moss, Bend 









PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert B. Duncan, North 
Girard 
RHODE ISLAND 
Marion B. Bray, Cranston 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ruth C. Keever, Charleston 
J. Wilbur Walker, Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE 

Elouise Fry, Nashville 


TEXAS 
Marguerite Quibedeaux, Gal- 
veston 
UTAH 
Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake 
City 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Margaret S. Cotey, Bur- 
lington 
VIRGINIA 
Helen Waide, Alexandria 
WASHINGTON 
Susan M. Lacy, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Orlan C. Fowler, Clarksburg 
WISCONSIN 
Emil F. Faith, Milwaukee 
WYOMING 
Clifford C. Doscher, Casper 
ALASKA 
Roman Malach, Dillingham 
HAWAII 
Mrs. Alma E. Theone, Hono- 
lulu 
PUERTO RICO 
Adolfo Jimenez-Hernandez, 
Rio Piedras 
PHILIPPINES 
T. N. Boquiren, Baguio City 





YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


Dudley C. Snyder, Valley Stream, New York, Chairman 


Dorothy Emig, El Paso, Texas 


A. Raymond Ebaugh, Royal Oak, Michigan 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...ANDTHISISWHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a 
reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE devel- 
ops the vital habit of looking it up, and rouses 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE is more than 
just a reference work. Teachers find its com- 
prehensive articles valuable as supplemen- 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. THE Book 
or KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 
where other reference books leave off. Here, 


the child who looks for a fact finds it... 
quickly, easily .. . in an article as technically 
correct as continuous revision can make it. 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 
revised to keep this reference work modern.) 
But the child finds much more. He finds a 
news-picture format and a narrative tech- 
nique so fascinating they capture his interest 

. tempt him to read further . . . lead him 
on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 
7,607 pages and its 12,700 informative pic- 
tures (many in full color), and its. 40,000 
handy alphabetized index references, THE 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE is a valuable addition 
to any classroom. Have you seen the latest 
edition? Write today for complete informa- 
tion on THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
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